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JOSEPH VERNER REED 


for four years he produced plays on Broad- 
way. In this amusing and intelligent book of 
his theatrical experiences, he takes you into 
every corner of Broadway’s backstage, that 
incredible realm where incredible happenings 
are the rule. It is crowded with people— 
Jane Cowl, Basil Sidney, Mary Ellis, 
Katharine Hepburn, Leslie Banks, the 
Shuberts, scene designers, directors, play- 
wrights, stagehands. 


J st out, the book has caused pre-publication 
excitement like this. From Winthrop Ames: 
“Don’t I know those temperamental stars (tempera- 
mental because if they weren’t, bless ’em, they 
couldn’t act so well) ; the balky scenery, the grafting 
stagehands, the rehearsals that begin at 10 A. M. 
and end at 6 the next morning. And underneath 
everything the lovable, childish, senseless optimism 
of all worth-while theatre people. If half those I talk 
to are as interested in what goes on behind the cur- 
tain line as they seem, your book should sell by the 
thousands. There’s nothing like it.” From Robert 
Garland: “Devilishly frank is Mr. Reed. Devilishly 
daring, too. “The Curtain Falls’ is apt to win him 


immortality as the one unsuccessful producer who 


doesn’t blame it on the critics.” 


THE CURTAIN 


Backstage with a producer; an inti- 
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New Fiction 








for themselves an enduring place in literature.”- 


NEIL M. GUNN’S 
Highland Night 


by the author of "Morning Tide" 


The setting is a Highland village, the time a hur 
dred years ago when, in the name of “progress” absen 
tee landlords were evicting old tenants from the land i: 
order to graze more sheep. “Highland Night” is the 


dramatic story of a few people who lived through this 


tyranny. It is a powerful novel of love, hate, and war 


“I recommend this book to discriminating readers 


of contemporary fiction; if they have not already dis 


covered ‘Morning Tide’ they will find a novelist of 
unusual potentiality.” 


Horace Gregory, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“No reader is likely to forget Mr. Gunn’s book. If 
he is near to any one writer, it is to Hardy.” 


V. Y. Times. 
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JOHN O’HARA’S 
The Doctor's Son 


The title story is a novelette, never before published 
Thirty-six stories follow, a generous collection that 
gives new evidence of this talented writer’s gifts. 

Second printing, $2.50 


by the author of 


APPOINTMENT 
IN SAMARRA 


“If you want to read a book by a man who knows 
exactly what he is writing about it and says it mar 
velously well, read Appointment in Samarra.” 


Ernest Hemingway. Fifth printing, $2.50 


THE THEORY OF MONEY AND CREDIT by Ludwig 


4 
von Mises. Long recognized in Europe as a standard book on money and banking, it will 
furnish a valuable guide to those in search of a systematic treatise dealing with financial problems. 
“It is one of the half dozen books on monetary theory published in the last two decades which have earned 
Professor Arthur W. Marget, University of Minnesota. 


$4.50 


THE ROLE OF MONEY by Frederick Soddy, author of weacrn, ve 


rUAL WEALTH and pest, and described as the most original thinker and founder of the school of “New 
Economies.” He has outlined a basic criticism of our economic structure, demonstrating that money 
must be transformed from an arbitrary master into an unfailing and automatic servant. His revolu- 
tionary views are presented with such clarity and common sense that his book should be vastly help- 


$2.00 
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HE SENATE’S REJECTION of depressed wages 

in work relief may not be final, and as the President 
is accepting it as a challenge of his leadership we assume he 
can win. If he does it will not be because the country be- 
lieves in depressed wages, but because no other leader is 
wvailable. His promise to the Senate that he would not 
permit depressed wages on government projects to depress 
wages in private industry was particularly amateurish. How 
is he to prevent it? What powers are vested in him to 
dictate the wages in private industry? And if the general 
wage level sinks because the government takes the initiative 
in creating a low-wage mentality, any corrective he seeks 
to apply will be too late. We believe the President has 
been unhappy in his whole approach to this question. What 
he could have argued reasonably is that a sufficient annual 
income is more important to workers than high hourly 
rates, and that he intended, particularly in the building 
trades, to provide an annual income substantially higher than 
is being earned in many industries. He also could have 
hown that hourly rates in the building trades are too high 
to encourage large undertakings for low-cost housing, though 
annual earnings are low. Great political skill on his part 
would have chosen such arguments. A demonstration that he 
intended to pay adequate annual incomes would h.ve set at 
est the fear that he was going to depress wages generally. 





HE PRESIDENT might celebrate his mid-term anni 

versary by that innovation for an extrovert, a period 
of contemplation. 
circumstances have driven him to oppose the very people 
in American life and their spokesmen in the Senate who 
comprised the bulk of his support. He could ask himself 
whether he cares to be written down in history as the 
champion of the automobile manufacturers and newspaper 


He could ask himself why it is that 


publishers, for instance, or of the processors and distributors 
in agriculture. We do not believe he ever intended to be 
aligned as he now finds himself, leading the right-wing of 
his party against the progressives. If he can blame circum 
stances, he also can wonder why he has not found among 
his advisers more men of courage and spiritual integrity 
to stand up to him and reinforce his faith in his own prin- 
ciples. He may also feel that his secretariat, however loyal, 
is not of the caliber to carry the responsibilities that he 
imposes on it. Though he has to make all major decisions, 
he cannot do everything, know everything; he must be able 
to count on his associates for that rare combination of 
dependability and independence which saves a leader from 
his own limitations. He might regret that he has involved 
himself so deeply in his present right-center position that 
it would be hard to maneuver his way back to the left 
center where he began at the White House. But he will 
surely remember the left center as a happier political base, 
both for winning an election and for performing the public 
service that was dear to his heart. 


ONSIDERABLE LIGHT is cast on the nature of 

4 American recovery by two reports which have appeared 
simultaneously in Washington. In the first the Federal 
Reserve Board estimates the level of industrial activity for 
January at 90 per cent of the 1923-25 average—the high 
est month, with three exceptions, since 1930. Employment 
stood at 78.6 per cent of the 1923-25 level, though the index 
of factory payrolls was only 64.1. In each case the figures 
were substantially higher than those of a year ago, which 
would appear to give reason for encouragement. Analysis 
of the figures reveals, however, that the rise is almost en 
tirely attributable to the present boom in the automobile 
industry. If proper seasonal correction were made for this 
highly volatile industry, the index of business activity would 
he between 83 and 85, and if the industry were disregarded 
altogether, it would be no higher than a year ago. More- 
over, the January figures reflected the peak of operations in 
the steel industry, which have already declined nearly 10 per 
cent from the high point. The second report—that of the 
NRA Research and Planning Division that al 
though payrolls in December, 1934, were only 60 per cent 
of the 1926 level, and the volume of production had de- 
clined by a third, “the income enjoved by those who received 
dividends and interest was 50 per cent higher than in 1926.” 


- shows 
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It also points out that profits of the leading corporations 
had more than doubled in 1934 as compared with 1933 and 
had increased approximately 430,000 per cent since the first 
nine months of 1932. In contrast, the report contains a new 
estimate of unemployment showing 10,850,000 out of work 
in December, 1934, as compared with 13,577,000 in March, 
1933, which, if accurate, would indicate that only one job- 
less man out of five had found work during the two years 
of the New Deal. On the basis of these figures no one can 
deny the fact of recovery; but it is all too apparent who 


have been the chief beneficiaries. 


Y AGREEING to discuss the Eastern Locarno and re- 

lated problems in addition to the proposed air pacts, 
the German government has once more paved the way for 
the organization of security in Europe. While Berlin’s 
sudden reversal came as the result of pressure from both 
London and Moscow, there can be little doubt that the unex- 
pectedly firm attitude of the Soviet government proved de 


In a manner reminiscent of its challenge to Japan 
ago the Soviet government declared unequivocally 


cisive. 
a year 
that there can be no peace in Western Europe unless peace 
is simultaneously assured to Eastern Europe. ‘That there 
might be no mistaking its meaning, it listed the nations 
favoring pacts of mutual assistance, which included all the 
leading countries of Europe except Germany and Poland, 
and suggested that even in the latter countries the masses 
would favor such pacts if allowed to state their views. The 
reason for Moscow’s strong stand is obvious. It had become 
onvinced that Germany’s attempt to dodge discussion of 
the Eastern Locarno indicated a desire to obtain freedom 
if action in Eastern and Southeastern Europe in line with 
the policies outlined by Hitler in “Mein Kampf.” It real- 
ized that if the Reich could obtain Britain’s consent to such 
1 plan, even a French alliance could not adequately protect 
the Soviet Union against a simultaneous attack from both 
Germany and Japan. Confident of France’s support, it 
decided to stake everything on an immediate and vigorous 
declaration which would force both Britain and Germany 
to show their hands. Thus far the strategy appears to have 
heen successful, although continuous pressure will be neces- 

ry to make Hitler accept the security pact in its entirety. 


ARAGUAY has followed the example of Japan in 
withdrawing from the League of Nations when faced 


with its unqualified denunciation for waging an illegal war. 
But in contrast with its impotence in the face of Japan, the 
League is giving every indication that it will continue its 


truggle for an equitable solution of the Chaco conflict. 
Lhe arm embargo against Bolivia has been lifted, while 
that against Paraguay is to be continued and strengthened. 
Other penalties, such as a financial blockade, are being dis- 
cussed and may be imposed if the leading South American 
countries As Paraguay’s 
withdrawal cannot be effective for two years, and then only 
if it has fulfilled its international commitments, continual 


will consent to their enforcement. 


sressure is possible. ‘The League is open to censure for 
ts unpardonable delay in seeking to terminate the Chaco 


which was a year old before the League took official 


war, 


notice of it, and possibly for the timidity which it has shown 
in handling the issue. But in taking a firm though belated 


tand now it is serving as a focus for world opinion, which 


after all is the League’s chief function. Whether or not 
it will be successful in enforcing sanctions depends on a 
number of factors, not the least of which is the attitude 
of the United States. Under existing laws the United States 
government is powerless to control the shipment of arms 
to belligerent nations in violation of embargoes, or to prevent 
inaccurate labeling of shipments to foreign countries. Evi- 
dence introduced before the Senate Munitions Committee 
indicates that certain American firms have found means of 
circumventing the President’s arms-embargo proclamation 
of May 28, 1934, and have shipped munitions to both 
parties. New legislation is required, and it should be pushed 
through without delay. 


\ ILL PRESIDENT VINCENT of Haiti travel the 
classic route of Latin American dictators? Martial 
law, against which he protested so eloquently for so many 
years when it was imposed by United States marines, now 
exists by his own executive decree. Under it half a dozen 
Haitians have been heavily fined and given prison sen- 
tences for writings critical of his administration. No less 
ominous is his freely discussed purpose to break the senate 
opposition, to violate the constitution, and to perpetuate 
himself in office. Eleven out of Haiti’s twenty senators— 
and they include men of proved integrity and devotion to 
the public welfare—have voted against various executive 
projects. Chief of these is the proposal that the Haitian 
government purchase the Banque d’Haiti from its owner, 
the National City Bank of New York, and turn over the 
collection of the balance of the foreign debt to the bank’s 
six directors, four of whom, despite Haitian ownership of 
the bank, shall be Americans—representatives of the credi- 
tors—until the debt is extinguished. ‘This arrangement was 
proposed by our State Department as preferable to the exist- 
ing fiscal adviser and his corps of assistants, who are ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States but paid by 
the Haitian treasury. Outright and unconditional with- 
drawal of our financial control would be still better and 
more in harmony with the admirable manifestations else 
where of President Roosevelt’s “good neighbor” policy. 


| perebragie PRESIDENT VINCENT held a plebi- 
scite to secure indorsement of his policies. Needless to 
say he obtained it, just as our marines in 1918, through the 
only other plebiscite ever held in Haiti, obtained overwhelm- 
ing ratification of the United States-made constitution which 
they desired to impose. This extra-legal device would have 
no significance if it were not to be used as a pretext for 
illegally unseating one or more of the insurgent senators and 
creating a legislature which not only will be the president's 
rubber stamp but will declare his continuation in office “in 
dispensable” to the welfare of the nation. Reelection is for- 
bidden by the constitution which the Haitians adopted afte: 
the coming of the Forbes commission in 1930. But Presi- 
dent Vincent is reported to have stated recently that “the 
will of the people is above the constitution.” That has an 
ominously familiar ring. A reelection, or an officially im- 
posed candidate, means the beginning of a dictatorship, in- 
creasing ruthlessness and oppression, bloodshed and chaos. 
The Nation ventures the hope that Sténio Vincent will not 
mar his long record as a patriot and statesman by plunging 


his country into disaster. 
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N JANUARY 7 President Roosevelt granted a sixty- 
O day reprieve to Charles Harris, condemned to die 
a few days later for the murder of a notorious Washington 

nbler, “Milsie’” Henry. The Attorney General had asked 
the delay in order to give time for a study of the case. 
\leanwhile a number of disinterested persons have become 
nvinced of Harris’s innocence and are making every ef- 
to prevent his execution. Among them are Charles 
iward Russell; Herbert E. Gaston, assistant to the Secre- 
of the Treasury; Rabbi Abram Simon; Charles Mc- 
Nerny, representing the St. Vincent de Paul Society; Con- 
stance Leupp Todd; and various others, including several 
wyers. ‘The evidence against Harris was so slight as to 
make his conviction appear incredible. He was condemned to 
‘solely on the testimony of two men who said they saw him 
or near the scene of the crime. One of these witnesses 
serted that Harris was in a car parked in the neighborhood 
Henry’s house on the day before the murder. The 
ond asserted that he had seen Harris twice—once the 
ht before the murder by the light of a match struck to 
ht a cigarette; again, the following morning when he 
ird shots, looked out of his window, and saw a man run- 
ning from Henry’s car to a car in which he escaped. No 
ther direct evidence implicating Harris was introduced. 


FFIDAVITS were presented establishing a perfectly 
A plausible alibi for Harris, which was not upset. No effort 
vas made to connect him with Henry or to suggest any 

son for the killing. The one person who encountered 

murderer face to face was unable to identify Harris 
the man. ‘The witness who did so identify him saw 
escaping murderer from a window at a long angle 
hrough a leafy tree; it was at 5:30 on a dark, cloudy morn- 
ng. Although he ordinarily wore glasses, he was without 
them on this occasion. None of the circumstantial evidence 
n the case tended to implicate Harris. Why was he con- 
ted and sentenced to die on the basis of two shaky and 
inconvincing identifications? The answer apparently lies 
n sloppy and possibly corrupt police work and court pro- 
‘dure, The murdered gambler was known to have bitter 
nemies in the underworld who were presumably responsible 
for his death. They were able to protect the actual mur- 
derer. But a culprit was needed, and Charles Harris, a 
pauper with a convenient police record and no influence, 
was selected for the role. If he dies without an oppor- 
tunity for a fair trial it will be as serious a reflection or 
\merican justice as the imprisonment of Tom Mooney o: 
he execution of Sacco and Vanzetti. 


T= THEATER UNION in a little more than one 
year has established itself as a fresh and significant 
venture. It has produced at least two outstanding plays, and 

means of its low price scale it has built up a large and 
table audience which gives it ample support in New York. 
Unfortunately, however, these low prices allow only a nar- 
row margin of safety, and an attempt to extend its activities 
by means of road companies has been so disastrous finan- 
ially that the Theater Union is actually threatened with 
nsolvency. “Stevedore,” which was sent on tour, played 


two weeks in Philadelphia, where it was successful, and six 
weeks in Chicago, where it lost heavily. These losses have 


ut so far into the Union’s reserves that the production of 








its new play, as well as its existence as a producing organ- 
ization, is threatened unless help is forthcoming. ‘Those who 
wish to see the excellent work of the Theater Union con- 
tinued should send contributions at once to Charles R. 
Walker, 103 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 


HAT OLD PATRIOT, William Randolph Hearst, 

has done more perhaps than any other living person 
to preserve the worst elements in the American tradition 
and to introduce even more vicious new ones. For that 
reason we welcome the tribute paid to this great public mis- 
leader by Professor Charles A. Beard, eminent American 
historian, speaking before an audience of 
Atlantic City. We quote from Professor Beard: 


educators at 


In the course of the past fifty years I have talked 
with Presidents of the United States, Senators, Justices of 
the Supreme Court, members of the House of Representa 
tives, Governors, Mayors, bankers, editors, college presi- 
dents (including that great scholar and thinker Charles 
W. Eliot), leading men of science, Nobel prize winners 
in science and letters, and I have never found one single 
person who for talents and character commands the respect 
of the American people who has not agreed with me that 
William Randolph Hearst has pandered to depraved tastes 
and has been an enemy of everything that is noblest and 
best in our American tradition. 


Professor Beard’s words brought his audience to its feet 
in a noisy demonstration, in which school teachers cheered 
and professors put fingers to their mouths and whistled. 
We would not attempt to add to this tribute any more 
than we would paint the lily or daub pitch with tar. Instead 
we present, and indorse, an excerpt from a resolution passed 
at the Atlantic City celebration: 

We respectfully request [the Senate committee investi- 
gating the manufacture and sale of munitions] to in- 
vestigate any relationship which may exist between the 
Hearst newspaper, industrial, and financial interests and the 
spurious anti-red campaign now current in the Hearst press. 


Many happy returns of the day, Mr. Hearst! 


R. HEARST has every reason to hate the Soviet Gov- 

ernment. His primary complaint at present relates 
to the Soviets’ lack of “news sense.’ Here is Mr. Hearst 
in the midst of a great campaign to increase circulation by 
the description of a great famine which is said to exist in 
the Soviet Union. The least the Bolsheviks could do would 
be to starve, if only temporarily. But instead they have 
prospered in a disgusting manner. According to the New 
York Times, meat and bread are from 15 to 40 per cent 
cheaper than in November, while the quality of food served 
in the schools and factories has notably improved. Labor 
turnover, always an index of economic difficulties, has fallen 
to the lowest point since the inauguration of the first Five- 
Year Plan. The output of heavy industry is running nearly 50 
per cent above last year and practically 100 per cent above 1932. 
Collectivization is proceeding more smoothly than at any 
previous period, with 85 per cent of the cultivable land 
already brought within the socialized sector. The past year 
recorded the first upturn in live-stock raising since the early 
years of the kolhoz. In justice to Mr. Hearst’s consistency, 
we might say, however, that none of this information was 
obtained from his newspapers. 
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, Mr. President, 


E publish in this issue the concluding article of a 
series on taxation in the new social state. As the 
articles have appeared, the trend of affairs in 
Washington has made them seem continuously more aca- 
demic. Whatever else might be expected from the Roosevelt 
regime, tax reform—indeed, consciousness of the purpose and 
power of taxation—has slipped farther and farther into the 
background. The New Deal has become stabilized on the 
hasis of the few and questionable achievements of its first 
vear, such as the triple A and the NRA, with only the ad- 
dition of a program of social security which is both badly 
conceived and is to be financed in the main by the traditional 
method of taxing consumption, hence the poor. The redis- 
tribution of wealth, which the President eloquently promised 
in the early days of his administration, is put off, his friends 
say. until his second term on the ground that our national 
income is still too low. Professor Studenski, in the con- 
cluding article of the series, asserts that this delay is neither 
necessary nor wise. Now that the decline of business has 
been stopped and in some sectors there is even some im- 
provement, the start can be made, and since a concrete 
policy of social taxation is by all odds the most important 
element of both reform and recovery, essential to the very 
survival of our economic system, we urge the Administration 
to lose no time in squaring off to this fundamental task. 
We recommend this knowing the difficulties. As a peo- 
ple we never have understood the elementary simplicities of 
taxation. Money needed by the state has come chiefly from 
direct taxation on real property and from indirect taxation 
on consumption. Neither device recognizes the principle of 
the ability to pay. Both systems have built up rather than 
broken down the accumulation of wealth by the wealthy. 
The most vicious of all sales taxes, the tariff, has created 
vested interests which appear to be stronger than the govern- 
ment. As the problems of finance have increased during 
the depression, taxation has been applied locally with a blind 
furv, on incomes, on consumption, on anything within the 
reach of the tax collector, without scheme, thought, or 
reason. ‘The resulting picture is one of chaos. Order can be 
restored only by authority, and the authority in this field 
must come from the federal government. It must not be 
oppressive, and it must above all carry out a definite social 
philosophy, the need for which should by now be apparent 
The nation is suffering from a 
It may be ruined 


to every thoughtful person. 
maldistribution of economic privileges. 
by it, and it certainly cannot be saved unless the corrective 
is quickly, courageously, and wisely applied. 

We have said this before, and have also been reproached 
by some readers for not being more specific. With the con- 
clusion of our series we now join with Professor Studenski 
in a number of concrete proposals: 

|. Immediate increase of taxation to yield at least 
half a billion dollars. 

Increase of inheritance tax rates, the lowest tax-free 
inheritance to be certainly not more than $25,000. and life 
insurances above this figure to be subject to the tax. The 

iximum inheritance to be not larger than $5,000,000. 


Begin to Tax! 


3. Income tax rates to be increased, and exemptions 
reduced. 

4. Taxes on corporation incomes and unused surpluses 
to be increased. 

5. Indirect taxation to be gradually abolished, par- 
ticularly the sales tax, except for a gross-receipts tax at a 
fraction of 1 per cent. 

6. An amendment of the Constitution to permit the 
taxation of the income of all federal, state, and municipal! 
bonds, which thereafter are not to be issued free of tax. 

7. Machinery to be established for a coordination of 
federal, state, and local taxation and budgets; and a system 
to be developed for a unified collection of all taxes with a 
standard policy for the division of receipts. 

8. A tax policy to be adopted by which government 
reserves may be accumulated in times of active business to 
retire the debt incurred in times of less active business. 

9. A long-term policy of social taxation to be worked 
out looking to the expansion of social services, including 
unemployment and health insurance, old-age pensions, and 
education. 

10. Power to be given to the Administration to apply 
a capital levy immediately an inflation sets in. 

The first purpose of such a program is to place the 
burden of the cost of government on the shoulders of those 
able to bear it. It is not there now. And as long as it is 
not there, the cost of government itself becomes a means 
of increasing the disproportionate power of wealth. A so- 
ciety which finances itself by impoverishing the poor and cor- 
respondingly enriching the wealthy cannot endure. ‘The 
process is self-destructive. It ultimately must breed revolt, 
and then lead to the sacrifice of democracy in averting the 
revolt, which is the road to fascism. Our proposals are 
not radical in the sense that they would be rejected by many 
of the most able defenders of capitalism, who know that 
capitalism cannot survive unless it adjusts itself to social 
realities. Its second purpose is to use the taxing power in- 
telligently, distributing the wealth of the nation so that it 
benefits the whole nation. It is a practical program; it in- 
cludes the amortization of debt; it offers a method for avert- 
ing the catastrophe of inflation. It foresees the expansion 
of social services, which are the best promises for that rising 
standard of life which ought to be the American inheritance 
It is a program we commend to the President. We believe 
that he would find a majority for it in Congress, including 
all progressives and most of those who were elected pri- 
marily as legislators of the New Deal. It would realize the 
abstract principles which this country believed to be implicit 
in the New Deal when it gave the President his impres 
sive mandate last November. We warn him not to wait 
two vears more before beginning to use the taxing powe: 
of the government. It is, to begin with, an abrogation of 
the chief powers of the social state. And the delay is de- 
moralizing ; in two years we may be so lulled by the ease of 
borrowing that we cannot rally to the hard truths of sound 
finance. To wait is to gamble. There is no gamble in 
beginning now. 
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A National Labor Law 


LMOST coincidentally with the President’s message 
to Congress asking that the National Recovery Ad 
4 ministration be retained in substantially its present 
form for at least another year, Senator Wagner introduced 
; industrial-disputes bill, which he calls the National Labor 
Relations Act, and which provides for considerable modifica- 
ion of the labor provisions of the NIRA. Although Sena- 
tor Wagner probably need not expect the support of either 
\lr. Roosevelt or Secretary Perkins—who prefers to keep 
ndustrial-disputes machinery under the aegis of the Depart- 
ment of Labor—his bill is in many respects admirably de- 
vised to eliminate the weaknesses of the present methods of 
dealing with labor troubles, and it deserves not only the sup- 
port of the A. F. of L., which indeed it has, but of every 
employer who honestly wants to live on a democratic footing 
with his employees. 

The most important provision of the bill goes to the 
ieart of the present difficulty in that it proposes an inde- 
pendent labor board with exclusive and definite authority, 
subject to review by the courts, to interpret and enforce the 
laws dealing with collective bargaining. The existing Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, although its personnel has 
been able, honest, and just, has been woefully without power 
r status. Its decisions have been presented as recommenda- 
ions to the President through the Department of Labor; 
its powers have been shared by various code, industrial, and 
ther boards, none of them having clearly defined authority, 
ind by no means all of them possessing the confidence of 
the parties to a given dispute. Although his bill does not 
specifically say so, Senator Wagner evidently intends that 
s new board should supersede such special agencies as the 
Automobile Labor Board and the Newspaper Industrial 
Board. This is obviously the only way by which a consistent, 
just, and effective body of labor law can be built up. 

The second most important provision of the bill is 
that giving a permanent, statutory fom to labor’s right to 
bargain collectively. Section 7-a the NIRA may or 
may not be left in the various codes. Under the new 

labor act collective bargaining would be guaranteed to work- 
ers, and employers would be prohibited once for all from 
imposing restraint on employees who wished to make col- 
lective agreements. In restating the provisions of Section 
7-a, the proposed law lays down clearly defined restrictions 
against company unions. No organization which was estab- 
lished at the instigation of an employer, which exists through 
his connivance, or which receives material support from him 
may make a collective agreement. The company union may 
continue to exist as a welfare agency or for the adjustment 
if grievances, but it is inoperative for the purposes of col- 


lective bargaining. ‘This provision, of course, goes directly 


counter to the principles laid down by President Roosevelt 
in creating his Automobile Labor Board. But it is obvious 
that collective bargaining can function only when the labor 


ganization is free of all possibility of coercion or influence 
m the part of the employer. 
The bill cuts through a mass of muddled thinking and 


forthrightly establishes majority rule as the principle which 
must be followed in the determination of the bargaining unit. 








Despite the opponents of this principle, who seck to com- 


plicate and confuse the issue by posing problematical cases 
in which majority rule seems unworkable, it is clearly the 
best possible method of settling this vexing point. Minority 
groups may, of course, meet with their emplover for the pur- 
pose of adjusting agreements. But this is not collective bar- 
gaining, nor should it be called so by any responsible gov- 
When no group in a given plant has a 
majority, the proposed board shall have power to determine 
what the bargaining unit shall be, and to enforce its orders 
through the courts if necessary. 


ernment agency. 


The board is also given 
powers of arbitration and investigation when a trade agree- 
ment is in process «i being made. 

Almost the last sentence in the bill declares: “Nothing 
in this act shall be construed so as to interfere with or im- 
pede or diminish in any way the right to strike.” This 
clause as much as any other will continue to win for the 
bill the determined opposition of the National Association 
of Manufacturers and similar groups. Only the most vigor- 
ous championship by the proponents of labor will succeed 
in forcing consideration of a measure that on the whole 
promises an admirable beginning in the more equal distri- 
bution of economic power in industry. 


War Preparations and 
the Arms Inquiry 


ANY Americans must have rubbed their eyes in 

amazement when they read on the front page of 

their favorite newspaper that the House of Repre- 
sentatives had voted approval of the War Department's 
share of a budget appropriation of $792,000,000 for defense 
in the coming fiscal year—a rise of 26 per cent since 1933 
and the largest in fifteen years. To those who have been 
accustomed to think of the United States as an essentially 
peace-loving nation, this sudden frenzy of war preparation 
seems inexplicable. Our present army and navy are more than 
adequate to protect our soil against any enemy or combina- 
tion of enemies. If reserves and training planes are included, 
we possess the largest military air force in the world, with 
approximately 50 per cent more planes than our nearest rival. 
Yet the new budget calls for the construction of 547 new 
planes by the War Department at a cost of $7,686,000, 
and additional provision is made for an expansion of the 
naval air force. The army’s somewhat grandiose plan for 
the establishment of a dozen new air bases throughout the 
United States and its possessions has been shelved for the 
moment, but will doubtless reappear before the end of the 
present session of Congress. And although no armed force 
could possibly invade our territory, the President is granted 
discretional authority to increase the size of the standing 
army from 118,750 to 165,000 men, and to add 5,000 to 
the National Guard. 

If a proposal of this nature had been presented at any 
time in the last dozen years, it would have provoked a veri- 
table avalanche of protests from organized peace groups 
throughout the country. While the peace movement has 
never been successful in forcing a genuine reduction in 
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armament, it has unquestionably served as a check on the 
ambitions of professional militarists and armament firms. 
Despite its pressure, total expenditures for national defense 
rose from $591,000,000 in 1926 to $703,000,000 in 1930- 
1931, but declined to $628,000,000 in 1933-1934. In the 
latter year, however, President Roosevelt neatly sidestepped 
the peace lobby by appropriating $238,000,000 for naval 
construction out of PWA funds. Viewed in retrospect, this 
maneuver appears to have marked the turning-point in the 
influence of the pacifist movement in this country. Taken 
by surprise the peace organizations capitulated with sur- 
prisingly little resistance. Encouraged by the ease with 
which this coup was accomplished, an additional $612,- 
000,000 was diverted from public works to military pur- 
poses this year, and $20,000,000 for an airdrome in 
Hawaii, Pacific Coast defenses, and army housing is to be 
included in next year’s government-works program. 

The apparent collapse of the peace movement is the 
more distressing because of the powerful weapon placed in 
its hand by the Senate munitions investigations. In the 
past few weeks the Nye committee has brought forth con- 
siderable evidence to indicate that the navy allotted its con- 
struction under the PWA grant to the “Big Three” of 
shipbuilding—the Newport News, Bethlehem, and New 
York Corporations—according to a prearranged agreement. 
Similar collusion on the part of the “Little Three’—the 
Federal Shipbuilding Corporation, the United Drydocks 
Company, and the Bath Iron Works—appears to have oc- 
curred in connection with destroyer bids. In the case of the 
Newport News Company it has been admitted that the 
corporation made a profit of approximately $5,600,000, or 
35 per cent, on the construction of two cruisers. Evidence 
was also produced showing that certain shipping companies 
were approached for contributions to the Democratic cam- 
paign fund, and that the companies employed men reputed 
to have influence with the Administration to arrange naval 
contracts. 

Yet at the very moment when these disclosures are 
being made, terrific pressure is being exerted from some 
quarter for the extension of American armaments. It is 
being exerted without even the pretense that the United 
States is in danger of attack from abroad. Has the thought 
occurred to anyone that the inquiry—commendable though 
it is—may be merely serving to divert attention from the 
Areal issue of the moment? The revelations of the Nye com- 
mittee deal entirely with the past. The American people 
do not know what particular groups are active at this 
moment seeking to impose this unprecedented program of 
military and naval expansion, and they have no way of 
finding out unless the one group which has power to investi- 
gate—the Nye committee—should suddenly turn its attention 
We realize that this may seem an unreasonable 
suggestion. ‘he committee has been deeply engaged in its 
present investigations and would find it difficult suddenly 
to shift to new fields. Nevertheless some such action is 
imperative. If steps are not taken to stem the tide of war 
preparations we shall find ourselves in much the position 


to this issue. 


that Germany was in in 1914—tempted to use the prestige 
and power conferred by our military prowess as an instru- 
ment of foreign policy. ‘This can only be averted by throwing 
the searchlight of publicity on the interests that are seeking 
to transform this country into a preeminent military power. 


The Lowbrow Vote 


PEAKING before an association of deans of women 
at Mount Holyoke College, Mrs. Eleanor Rowland 
Wembridge warned her hearers against depending too 

much upon appeals to the intellect. Educators, she said, were 
losing their hold upon public opinion because they refused 
to realize the extent to which the public is swayed by its 
emotions and because they allowed themselves to become to 
far removed from the “primary instincts.” Even college 
students, she warned, are more often guided by an emo- 
tional force than by cool intelligence, and the teacher wh: 
expects to influence his students must know how to use an 
appeal to the emotions even if he does not himself respect it. 
And what is true of the teacher is true, a fortiori, of the 
political leader. It is because the intellectual relies upon 
intelligence that the masses are guided not by him but by 
the Longs, the Coughlins, and the —Townsends—‘“dema- 
gogues who understand the emotional type.” 

There is nothing particularly new about the warning, 
but it has a peculiar force when it comes from Mrs. Wem- 
bridge. She was formerly the dean of Mount Holyoke and 
is at present referee of the juvenile court in Cleveland. 
What is much more important, she is the author of a vol- 
ume called “Life Among the Lowbrows,” which ought to 
be, if it is not already, a classic. No more shrewd, realistic, 
and at the same time compassionate study of the sub-average 
man and woman has ever been made. There, not in terms 
of intelligence quotients and statistics but in terms of con 
crete incidents, is presented the plight of the human being 
whose mind is simply not equal to the demands of contempo 
rary urban life. No wonder that Mrs. Wembridge, who 
has seen so many individuals hopelessly involved in financial 
difficulties simply because they could not add, and who has 
struggled so often with the impossible task of teaching ele- 
mentary morality to persons who think that “skill” means 
“something you cook in,” should doubt the efficacy of pure!) 
intellectual appeals addressed to the great mass. 

For all that, however, the problem is not one which 
it is easy to face. In the first place, one wonders whether 
the intelligent and well-meaning intellectual can ever reall) 
beat the demagogue at his own game, whether his deliberat: 
attempt to appeal to the simpler emotions can ever be as 
successful as the demagogue’s instinctive, and therefore more 
apt, use of the same methods. In the second place, democ 
racy can hardly base itself upon the assumption that the 
majority of citizens are impervious to reason; for if they have 
to be manipulated, then the manipulation of the dictato: 
whether of the right or of the left—seems obviously to prom 
ise greater efficiency. It is true that few supporters ot 
democracy still pretend to believe that the voice of the peo- 
ple is the voice of God or that the vote of the average man 
is guided by wisdom inherent in averageness. Their on)) 
argument is a pragmatic one: up to recently, at least, de 
mocracy has worked rather better than any considera- 
tion of what average intelligence amounts to would seem 
to promise. Possibly the events of the next decade will di 
pose of that pragmatic argument, but until it is actually dis 
posed of it is hard to accept the suggestion that democrati 
leaders should frankly abandon faith in the appeal to reason 
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Issues and Men 





Two Years of Rooseveltian Compromise 


ERHAPS this headline is not correct. In the first 
half of his rule, certainly, Franklin Roosevelt made 
more decisions, and vastly more important ones, than 
er before in his career. He rose to his opportunity and 
the needs of the hour in a way to surprise, delight, and 
.stound many who had known him for years. But as time 
has passed we are witnessing again the emergence of that 
ilosophy of compromise we came to know so well under 
The present President goes first to 
the left, then to the right. At one time he attacks a group; 
‘xt he seeks to appease it. This is so obvious that every- 
dy is dwelling on it. The questions we may well ask as 
inklin Roosevelt reaches mid-term are whither this policy 
f compromise is leading us, and whether the President him- 
self is as strong as he was a year ago. 
Recently an old and valued friend, who is often a 
‘come visitor to the White House, took me to task for 
y criticisms of the President’s playing of politics, especially 
and with Postmaster General Farley. It was largely 
necessary, she declared. But for his skilful treatment of 
the politicians and the press and his use of his patronage he 
uld not have accomplished what he has. “Look at Con- 
ress,” she went on. “It is getting out of hand occasionally 
now. It is opposed to many of the things for which the 
President stands. I know that the people voted over- 
whelmingly for him last fall, but the politicians are different. 
He owes a great debt to Farley and he could hardly get 
n without him.” In its essence this is the old doctrine 
that has wrought such havoc in our political life during 
ill the years that I have been writing about issues and men 
the doctrine that a “good man” in office may stoop to 
the tricks of the ordinary spoils politician in order to advance 
The inference is that if the President were 
to take the idealistic course, hew straight to the line, and 
iccept defeat at various points rather than to compromise 
ind trim and further intrench the system of spoils politics, 
the country would be far worse off, and the problem of 
rebuilding America under the stress and strain of the eco- 
nomic crisis would be so entangled as gravely to endanger 
economic and political stability. That argument, too, is as 
old as the hills. The only new thing about it is the in- 
ection of the words “economic crisis.” In its every other 
ispect it is familiar, having been made so by none more 
than by Theodore Roosevelt, who could tell by a glance—at 
his campaign contributions—whether a captain of industry 
was a “malefactor of great wealth” or an ardent devotee 
f the cause of the people. 
Well, let us assume for the moment that this is the 
orrect philosophy. Where has it got Franklin Roosevelt at 
the end of the second year of his Presidency? The simple 


fheodore Roosevelt. 


his causes. 


truth is that he is far weaker today than he was a year ago, 
lespite that unprecedented triumph at the polls last fall. 
I'he use of Farley and the offices, together with the policy 

good Lord, good Devil, has not made Congress more 
It did not prevent the President’s defeat on 


ibservient. 


the World Court. As I write, the fate of his $4,800,000,000 
relief-work bill is in doubt. Even more important is the 
fact that the reconstruction program is being checked or is 
collapsing all along the line. The NRA has gone down 
because of this same policy of compromising first on this 
code and then on that, of upholding the National Industrial 
Labor Board one day and reversing it the next, of being 
stoutly for labor one day and opposed the next. ‘The policy 
of compromise has, in short, weakened and sabotaged the 
President’s own program, which could only have succeeded 
by exalted leadership, clear cut, consistent, and courageous. 

Most serious of all is that progressives everywhere, 
especially in the government, are dismayed and downcast. 
They rallied to the President’s support the minute he out- 
lined his progressive program. ‘They spoke, fought, and 
labored for him—often at considerable personal sacrifice. 
As I meet them now they are one and all shattered, especially 
by the so-called ‘‘purge” in the AAA. I think Raymond 
Swing’s analysis of that action in The Nation of February 20 
one of the most remarkable pieces of political correspondence 
I have ever read. But not even he could estimate the dam- 
age that particular bit of compromise has done to the Presi- 
dent throughout the country in quenching the enthusiasm 
and smashing the faith of the Administration’s most worth- 
while supporters. Even the liberal press, which was at first 
enthusiastic for the President, is beginning to take another 
tack. It rarely happens that a reporter like Arthur Krock, 
of the Washington office of the New York Times, goes so 
far as to say in a public address that the President's press 
conferences are a snare and a delusion, and that their real 
purpose seems to be mystification if not deceit. If that is 
what the policy of compromise leads to, I plump here again 
for the enemy-creating, defeat-inviting forthrightness of 
Grover Cleveland. 

The pity of it is that in Franklin Roosevelt's case it 
was all so unnecessary. He has been like Meade and his 
generals after Gettysburg. They had won an enormous 
victory and did not know what to do with it. Had they 
followed Lee they would have caught him demoralized and 
shattered with a swollen and unfordable river at his back, 
and could have wiped out the Army of Northern Virginia 
two years before Appomattox. ‘The people of the United 
States placed their future in Mr. Roosevelt’s hands by a 
formal vote last November and he has not known how to 
profit by his victory. What will come of it all? Only one 
thing is certain: this Rooseveltian policy of compromise is 
having its try-out once and for all. The question is no 
longer merely whether it can bring about economic reha- 
bilitation, but whether, through the falsity and weakness of 
its political philosophy, it will not lead us squarely to an 
American fascism. 
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Dr. Townsend Solves It All 


By RAYMOND GRAM SWING 


iE story of Dr. “‘Vownsend the humanitarian, as dis- 
tinguished ft: 


Here is a man who wants to help the aged, 


mm the economist, is sweet and whole- 

some, 
help the country, help the whole human race, and who does 
He has no philosophy of 
repression, he leads no cult of reform-via-terror. He has 
lived the typical life of the faithful, sub-successful American 


not aspire to dominate anybody. 


professional worker. As a young man he was badly bat- 
tered in the struggle to begin a career. He worked with 
tenacious cou obtain an education, and did not get 
his medical devrce until he was thirty, known to the rest of 
his class as “Dad.” 
with the unpraised loyalty of the great majority of that 


Hie performed his duties as a physician 


prote sion. 
F 


ite he saw about him; it made him wretched, and he 


He contemplated his own experiences and the 


strained after a solution that should end the tragedy in 
his tellow-beings enfolded. And he hit upon 
Nothing could be more American. As a 


which he saw 
the solution. 
nation we were created by such men, who toiled, suffered, 
and dreamed, and were filled with the faith of dreams. 
Utopians have written many forgotten chapters in the 
rrowth of America. Always we have progressed in two 
directions simultaneously, building a massive materialism 
which outdid anything on the face of the earth, and pro 
castles in the air, like a great confession to heaven 
1 


jecting 
! 


that our material life was not sound. In the heart of nearly 


ill unweaned Americans lies the waiting Utopian, aching to 
believe in the New Jerusalem, certain that there must be 
just one wise answer to all the problems of economics and 
politics if only it could be found. 

Dr. ‘Vownsend found it. No matter, 
In finding it, he gave expression 


for the moment, 


that his answer is wrong. 


to the great mass of Americans who, like him, are obsessed 
with the tragedy of life, desperately desirous of helping all 


humanity, and certain that there must be a short-cut solution 
which will clear up everything and make everybody happy. 
That is why the case of Dr. ‘Townsend is an exceptionally 
illuminating success story. He is the incarnation of the 


American Utopian, he is a salient bit of American history 
marching on, and he is the revelation of the submerged half 
the twofold nature of Americans, the half which sees in 


dreams what it cannot find in reality. 


His sucee is res not 
t } | | } ' te aivat 
» ft Who « aL ippreciate Willa 


nillions of them. I am told that 


nhenomenal; it only seems so 


Americans are made 
ot a vday he leads ! 
000,000 Am ins have signed petitions to Congress for 


enactment of the Townsend plan. I doubt if anyone 


has actually tabulated so many signatures, but that is beside 
he pout Put it this wav: more people have signed up for 
the plan than have signed up for any other specific measure 
before this or any other Congress. Three thousand Town- 


nd clubs have been formed in about six months. Huge 
lownsend meetings are daily occurrences. And the doctor 
real hopes that Congress will be forced to adopt his plan, 
or one essentially like it. Certainly more letters have poured 


into the Congressional office buildings this year demanding the 


plan than ever came in asking for anything else. They have 
already so changed the thinking on what an old-age pension 
ought to be that the $30 a month in the Administration's 
security program, really an expensive figure, looks positi\ 
niggardly. 

Dr. Townsend does not deserve to be ranked with the 
demagogues, except in the first definition given in Webster's 
dictionary: “‘a leader or orator popular with or identified 
with the people,” a meaning marked “obsolete or historical,” 
When the great idea of revolving pensions welled up in his 
brain he did not believe it was going to make him dictator 
of America, or even President, despite his having been born 
in an Illinois log cabin. It simply seemed to him an inspira- 
tion destined to cure all America’s economic ills by a single 
operation. As the idea spread, and as he emerged as a 
national figure, no one was more surprised than the Doctor 
himself; and let it be said for him that he has assumed 
prominence with becoming calm and modesty. Ideas of 
grandeur may creep into his mind, for certainly he has been 
tempted by his admirers with promises of great power. But 
he gives the impression that his head has not been turned. 
If anything he is more ingenuous than ever, sincerely grate- 
tul that his idea has brought hope to millions of people, and 
not a little bewildered when experts tell him that his scheme 
might wreck the nation instead of saving it. For he has 
only the single desire to serve, to do good, to relieve suffer- 
ing mankind. ‘To be depicted as a menace is to him a 
distressingly undeserved experience. 

Francis Everett ‘Townsend was born sixty-eight vears 
ago in Fairbury, Illinois, one of a family of seven children; 
his father was the grandson of the Peter ‘lownsend who 
swung the great chain across the Hudson River in the 
Revolutionary War to keep the British warships fron 
reaching New York. He had a local education, and 
left home for more years of an Odyssey than most young 
men experience. He roamed over a good part of the coun- 
try, in and out of work. He tried his shoulders at home- 
stead farming in Kansas, teaching school to eke out an 
existence. But he left this, via freight train for Colorado 
and much later, at twenty-six, appeared at the Omaha Medi- 
cal School with $100 cash and an insistence on obtaining 
medical education. ‘The dean got him some bookkeeping 
also the lawn-cutting and furnace-tending woven into so 
many American educations, and at last he took a seven-mil: 
newspaper route and delivered the Vorld-Herald each dai 
for $3.75 a week, a sum which made it possible for him t 
graduate at thirty. He soon was practicing in the Bearlodg 
country of the Black Hills, on the fringe of cowboy and 
mining-town violence, and he remained there for years, lis 
ing on as strong a diet of crude reality as even a benevolent 
physician could endure. There he met his future wife, Mrs 
Minnie Bogue, a nurse in the hospital where he and his 
After years of hard life he 

Thus he finished the span 
Nothing in 


partner centered their practice. 

decided to migrate to California. 
of the continent which his forefathers began. 
this career foretold the astonishing celebration lying in wait 


———__ 
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Mrs. Townsend was a widow with 

The Townsends had 

They 

The new home was at 

Long Beach, where for years he was assistant in the health 

jepartment. And here he would have remained and died 
tionally unnoticed had not the great idea of revolving 
sions burst upon his mind. 


him in his old age. 
. child of seven when they married. 
vins, who died, and then a son, now in college. 
pted a daughter, now eighteen. 


The occasion, as he himself has told it, was the sight 
‘hree old women sifting through the contents of a garbage 
for usable scraps. He watched them, then he straight- 
i to his full, lean length and let out a cry of terrible 
which brought his wife rushing into the room. He was 
uting out profanity, with what old-fashioned religious 
The sight of the miser- 
old women set his mind to working out the social 


« call “righteous indignation.” 


nedy. And the Townsend revolving-pensions plan was 
weived in the fire of his wrath. His mind often had 
imed over the field of injustice to parents, who give their 
tribution to youth often to be rewarded in old age with 

neglect and penury. Beginning with this injustice the re- 
lving-pension idea grew to be a corrective of the entire 
nomic maladjustment of the depression. 

The plan itself is really two plans, one to reward the 
ed, the other to create business and cure unemployment. 
is not always understood that the second part does not 

on the first at all. The same effect on business would 
felt if any eight million persons of any age were removed 
m production and given $200 a month under pledge to 
‘nd it in thirty days. It would have the same conse 

ences if the money were paid, say, to all the members ot 
- American Legion and their relatives, or to all young 
ple between twenty and thirty. ‘The only reason the 
plans come together is that Dr. Townsend thought of 

‘ second part trying to devise some way of satisfying the 
part. But since the two parts are not usually consid 

| separately, the economic analysis is cluttered up with 

- sentimental appeal of doing something for the old folks. 
nce it is highly desirable to relieve them, somehow the 
onomics of big revolving pensions becomes highly desirable. 
At first the Townsend plan was to raise the money fo: 

a straight sales tax of 15 per cent. This 
was changed later to a tax of 2 per cent on each business 
The Townsendites refuse to quibble about the 
They do not care what it is if it provides 
the revenue to get the money into circulation. ‘They are not 
even clear about what a business transaction is. Reckoned 
one way, the number of business transactions in the United 
States would not yield more than one-third of the funds 
Reckoned another, it would yield more than 
But this, too, is immaterial to them. ‘They are 
sure the money can be raised by a tax, as of course it can be 
if consequences are ignored. And the tax, strangely enough, 
not on wealth—incomes are the most easily taxable wealth 
-but on business transactions, in other words, ultimately on 
consumption. And once consumption is taxed, the burden 
rests on the whole body of consumers, so that the vast mass 
of those who consume in small portions pay the great bulk 
of the tax, and are correspondingly poorer. The result is 


pensions by 


ransaction. 
percentage. 


needed. 


enough. 


that the income of the masses is divided up, those with little 
ing left with even less, those with much retaining more 
than their fair share. 


The Townsend thinkers profess not to be nonplussed 
by this description of what would happen under the revolv- 
ing-pension idea. ‘hey argue that if the country can start 
out with two billion dollars of money which has to be spent 
in a month, this will create so much consuming power that 
production will begin, the unemployed will find work, and 
the creation of true wealth will set in, to be heaped up 
as the spending of money produces new activity. Their 
confusion lies in the belief that they are tapping sources of 
wealth which now are idle. 
but redistributing it. And their redistribution is not even 
a good one, since the money spent by the old folks would 
be derived chiefly from the poorer part of the community. 
If the plan would take wealth from those who have more 
than their social share and give it to those who have less 
than their social share, the tax would be not on consumption 
but on large incomes and inheritances. But no tax on these 
sources would raise anything like enough to pay Townsend 
pensions, or indeed pensions of any real generosity. Obvi- 
ously the Townsend plan would have been based on this kind 
of taxation if it could produce the required revenue. It 
should be equally obvious that since no other source of dis- 
tributable wealth exists, printing money to launch the scheme 
would not create it. And if everything is taxed at every 
phase of the manufacture and distribution of goods, the 
money cost of the article will increase. By the Townsend 
plan pensioned people would receive their money out of the 
incomes, chiefly, of the poor, and what they received would 
depreciate in value so that $200 might become $100, or $75, 
or $50, or even less. And at the same time the great mass 
of the population would be receiving correspondingly less for 
its wages and salaries. 


They are not creating wealth 


The moral, of course, is that you 
cannot create wealth by dividing wealth. What you can do 
is distribute such wealth as exists on a far more equitable 
basis. But this is not what Dr. Townsend—or vet Presi 
dent Roosevelt—proposes to do. 

If Dr. ‘Townsend changed his plan so that it really 
redistributed wealth, he would have to drop the $200 con 
ception. Pension schemes are costly. In Great Britain, 
where the old-age pension is a mere $10 a month, to which 
every eligible man, woman, and child contributes, from six- 
teen to sixty-five, along with their employers, and of which 
the state also pays a share, it is estimated that the cost to 
the government after eighty years, when the contributory 
system will have been working for two generations, will still 
be $435,000,000 a year. The British scheme, transplanted 
to this country, would cost the ‘Treasury nearly three times 
as much because of the larger population, and a $30 pension 
would cost the country nine times as much, or about four 
billions a year. These are realities 
paid only if there is more real wealth to tax. 


Larger pensions can be 
And if any 
government tries to increase pensions before real taxable 
wealth has increased, it will be simply depreciating its cur- 
rency, and hoaxing people with the false numerals on its 
coin. The one really meritorious economic argument in the 
Townsend plan is that in the first months it would set 
unemployed people to work through public spending. But 
what difference, except in speed, is there between the 
spending by old folks and the spending at standard wages 
by the government? When unemployed people, now on 
relief, go back to work at wages higher than their relief, 
they add to the national income by the difference between 
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their wages and relief. That is the creation of wealth, the 
only possible creation of new wealth in our present society. 

But Dr. ‘lownsend, in believing that magic can be 
worked with money, is in the true American tradition. 
European radicals feel the class struggle more poignantly 
than it was felt in America so long as there was an expand- 
ing frontier. Our radicalism has tried to obtain cheap 
money, free silver, inflation, rather than to win in the 
fundamental conflict of employee against employer. ‘That 
is no doubt natural, since financial radicalism, nearly 
always disguised inflation, is an assault on capital and a 
mass attempt to reduce the burden of debt. Debt was 
always the curse as well as the blessing of an expanding 
The Townsend plan, strictly speaking, is not 
Thereafter it becomes 
In so far as it in- 


continent. 
inflationary after the first month. 
the redistribution of purchasing power. 
creased the velocity of money it would increase somewhat 
the actual volume of purchases. But it would in the main 
be a flow of purchasing power from one section of the lower 
level of society to another section of the same level, the 
pensioned old folks, and the wealth which Dr. ‘Townsend 
blithely assumes would rise to towering heights would not 
be amassed. ‘The result would be so disappointing that in- 
flation undoubtedly would be resorted to in order to make 
it appear more successful. 

Dr. ‘Townsend himself is not so significant as the im 
portunate credulity he reveals in the American nation. Six 
years ago, during good times, he could not have obtained 


25,000 signatures for his plan. Now the masses are read\ 


they will not 





to believe, and—a point worth stressing 
satisfied with anything a great deal more sober. It is d 
satisfaction with the attainable which leads to fanati 
and at last to social fury. There was nothing quite so { 
tastic in Hitler’s program during his propaganda days 4s 
the ‘ownsend plan, though it was woven of the same thr: 
of fantasy and in the same ignorance of economics. But 
the people who listened to it did not criticize it. They ; 
ferred to believe. And when great masses are read) 
believe the impossible, that is an ominous political fact. 
this sense, the danger is not Dr. Townsend, who in himsel{ 
is as harmless as a dove, but that so many millions accept his 
plan. At his age it is highly doubtful whether he ever » 
lead a political movement, or even combine with othe: 
He is sure to 


| 


demagogic movements as one of a coalition. 
offer a temptation to the radical aspirants to dictatorshi; 
who see a chance to pick up the Townsend following at a 
By nature Dr. Townsend would not care 1 


His sympathies now lie with the 


cheap price. 
have trafic with them. 
progressives, the more progressive the better. And it maj 
be that in the end the progressives will undertake to redraft 
his scheme in Congress, and see what can emerge in the w 

of pensions financed not out of consumption but out of in- 
comes and inheritances. If they do that it would become a 
purely social measure, it would not do much for recovery, 
and it would not be the yearned-for panacea for the whole 
woe of the world. It would be just another great disillu 
sionment, of which there have been so many in American 


Utopianism. 


Peanut Hill 


By LELAND J. GORDON 


EANUT HILL is a typical sore spot in our economic 
system. Perched on a hill, silhouetted against the 
setting sun, are ten shacks whose barren walls conceal 
human tragedy and symbolize the failure of a system. From 
the hilltop one can look across the surrounding valleys of 
Jelmont County, Ohio, and see other camps—Dogtown, 
Slack Oak, and Virginia Hills—where other unwanted 


miners and their families look into a future that is black and 


blank. 

For some of the men there is occasional work, but for 
For most of the families there 
Years of starva- 


most of them there is none. 
is some relief, but for some there is none. 
tion have strewn the hillsides and valleys with diseased and 


dying victims. ‘This letter just came to me from one of 


the men in Dogtown: 

i have three children going to school they havent 
hardly enything to were they havent eny swetter nothing 
but a thin coat they have bin going to school without eny 

stockings it has been quite cold some mornings jane is 16 
martha 13 herbert 11 i have been sick for over one year 
on direct relief just enuf to keep from starving i dont have 

money to bye clothing ... 1 havent had clothing to fit 
to vo to church since the strike in '27 i am a miner after 
he strike ouldnt get work in the mines they wont hire 


nen over fifty vears old. 


This man, like many others in that coal area, has tubercu 


losis. Last winter his family lived largely on bean soup 


made with a handful of beans, at ten pounds for a quarter, 


in a gallon of water. The children had no bedding unti! 
Denison University students gave each one a single blanket. 

As he sits on his doorstep this man looks across the 
valley to the “Big Five” mine, which will never open again 
When he worked, miners were paid 28 cents a ton, but in a 
nearby mine they are paid 13 cents a ton and so short 
weighted that the director of county relief told me they had 
to weigh out on the average 6,000 pounds to get credit for a 
ton. For the shacks in which they live they pay the com- 
pany $8 a month. If they fall in arrears, 50 per cent of 
their next pay is held back for rent. On Charles Harris’s 
last three pay days he has received 92, 94, and 96 cents! 
In three years the most he has made in a two-week period 
$6.40. 

On rainy nights the people cannot sleep, for the on!) 
dry spots in their houses are in the corners where they 
huddle. On cold winter days I have been in many of these 
houses when the chill wind was blowing through the broken 
windows and door cracks untempered by any artificial heat 
‘These people are not allowed even to pick waste coal on the 
slack piles; they must buy it for 14 cents a bushel. 

When a mine closes, as many have done in the past 
three years, each one throwing from 150 to 500 men out 
of work, the houses are sold to salvaging companies for as 
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as $20 each. ‘The occupants are turned out into an 
\ugust sun or a February blizzard. Some go to the homes 
elatives or friends, already overcrowded, or to a place 

Peanut Hill, where the houses have been abandoned 

they can live rent free. If a corporation should take 

} men and their families to an isolated island to work a 
ne, and then when the mine ran out lay off the men, tear 
vn the houses, dismantle the mine, and leave the 1,500 
rsons to shift for themselves on a barren soil, we should 
cry to heaven against such inhumanity. Yet in eftect 
is exactly what has happened time and again in these 
il fields. 
Those who have any cash to spend in company and local 
res find prices higher than in the average Ohio town. 
While others of us pay 12 cents a pound for lard, 2 cents 
pound for cabbage, and 14 cents a pound for salt pork, 
ey have to pay 16, 3, and 27 cents a pound for these 
rticles. While they pay 30 cents a peck for potatoes, we 
iy 15; and they pay $1.10 for a twenty-four-pound bag of 
our compared with our price of 87 cents. I have known 
nany a family which had no yeast to use with flour and no 
salt for its potatoes. 

Who is responsible for these conditions? Certainly not 
ie miners. With few exceptions they are men who have 
orked hard when there was work and saved when there 
is anything to save. Joseph Marcella once owned a store 
hose profits were invested in real estate and had a bank ac- 
unt. When the depression came he carried his customers, 

he had done before, until he could no longer meet his 
jlizations. When the bank took his houses and business he 
On his twenty-ninth day of work a 


went into the mines. 
wk slide crushed his leg. He will never work again. 
l‘oday his family and his children’s families are destitute. 

Angelo Springetti worked in the mines from 1904 to 
1930 when a runaway car crushed and cut him so badly 
that 103 stitches were required on his face and head. His 

sion is blurred and his back permanently injured. For a 
few months he received total-disability compensation based 
on his average wage of $509 a year, but he was soon reduced 
to partial disability, which yields $6 a week for himself and 

x dependents, and steps are now being taken to compel 

im to admit his full recovery by reporting for work 
vhen there is no work—although he cannot walk fifty feet 
vithout support. 

For three long years Jack Knizek has lain in bed fighting 

losing struggle with tuberculosis. Three brothers have 
ilready died and his younger brother is afflicted. ‘The 
ounty doctor has told him he can never get well unless he 
has good care—and altitude. But so far all efforts to get 
him into a county sanitarium have failed. 

All these men ask for is a chance to work for a living 
wage. But that they cannot get. Thousands of men in the 
tate are apparently condemned to a life of helpless poverty. 
Chey are not wanted, but cannot move. If they could move, 
where would they go? 

The operators will of course deny any responsibility fo: 
They are engaged in a fiercely competi- 
tive business in which they have staked their own capital 
nd that of others. It is imperative for them to cut money 


these conditions. 


costs regardless of human costs. When the mine is working 
ibor cost must be kept to a minimum, and when the mine 


runs out, costs must be cut by discharging men and hi 









+ 


salvaging machinery, track, and houses. Where the dis 
placed miners are to live is their problem, not the operators’. 
How they are to buy food and clothing is also their problem. 
lf they go hungry and cold and fall sick, it is unfortunate, 
If they 


starve for lack of food or die because they have no medicine, 


but the profit system makes no provision for them. 


there is no alternative, for the grocer must have his money 
and the doctor must be paid before he will leave his office. 
Boyd’s Dispatch says there are 1,384 persons in the county 
whose annual income is in excess of 5,000 dollars, but 
these discarded miners are not entitled to any income in a 
profit system because they are not needed. 

One might also say they are not wanted. Not many 
persons would deliberately say, “Let them starve,” yet our 
failure to provide organized means for supplying the 
minimum physical needs of these victims is an unspoken 
expression of that view. When Mr. Hoover was asking 
the electorate to return him to office and telling it that 
“none shall suffer from hunger or cold,” there were thou 
sands so suffering; thousands more were added the following 
winter. What did they do? Who took care of them? 
The Red Cross, that “Great Mother’? Not in Belmont, 
One county lost its Red 


The state 


Jefferson, or Harrison counties. 
Cross charter because it failed to raise its quota. 
relief commission? Not effectively. 

go? One worker told 
me that almost the entire proceeds of one bond _ issue, 


Where does the relief money 


amounting to $2,000 for that township, were spent for 
Most of the funerals are a charge 
upon the county and by the time they are paid for there 
is nothing left with which to buy groceries. What a vicious 
circle! Not enough money to keep people alive because they 


back funeral expenses. 


die so fast. Another township in the same county had only 
$200 a month for relief, which was spread over forty 
families, some with seven children, at $5 a month. CWA 
road work has helped some men to the extent of $3.10 a 
day for four or five days a month. Some men had to walk 
twelve miles to get this work! 

Has the NRA helped? The answer seems to be that 
those who are employed are better off but those who are 
unemployed are worse off. Prices are higher and relief 
funds are smaller. The people who suffer the most are 
those off the beaten paths in such out-of-the-way places as 
Peanut Hill and Dogtown. Others near the county seat 
fare better. If not, they can get to town to complain. But 
those in the remote camps have to travel twenty miles to 
the courthouse, and there is little likelihood that a county 
nurse or investigator will call. 
to represent them effectively. 


Nor do they have invone 


What does the future hold for the people of Peanut 
Hill and Dogtown? Unless something drastic is done the 
only answer is—death. ‘Their condition now is hopeless 
and there is no effective relief in sight. For the immediate 
tuture the federal government should undertake a sub 
sistence-homestead project for the permanent surplus of 
workers. But since that is a subsidy to the coal-mine owners 
and operators, the government should eliminate permanently 
the worst effects of a competitive profit system by declaring 
all bituminous coal mines a public utility to be operated for 
the benefit of the people rather than for the profit of a few, 
and on an accounting basis which will give first place to 
human costs. 
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I. arrived in Madrid on November 9—the Earl of 
Listowel, who is a member of the Labor Party in 
the House of Lords, a secretary-interpreter, and 
myself. Our mandate? Simply that we were connected with 
in organization in England that had done a great deal of 
work to relieve the victims of fascism in Germany and 
Austria and that had been implored to do something about 
Spain. News from Spain in Britain was very scanty. The 
Times had printed some stories of atrocities said to have 
been committed by the miners, and then denied them. Little 
was known except that some sort of revolt had taken place 
) Spain in October and that a general strike in Madrid 
had been part of it. 
On the morning after our arrival our first tasks were 
the leaders ot the revolt in prison, and to apply to 
Premier Lerroux for an interview about those prisoners who 
had been condemned to death. Most of the political pris- 
l » 


oners in Spain are in the so-called “Model Prison.” Between 


on ind two o'clock each day they are illow ed to see either 


eir lawvers or relatives. “Two Socialist deputies took us 


in. Imagine a large hall in a zoo with the animals behind 
vars all around the walls and the visitors walking around 
the center, and you have the reception hall of the Modelo. 

We talked through the bars to Senor Largo Caballero, 
the leader of the Socialist Party and the Socialist trade 
union organization, who had been Minister of Labor in the 
coalition government. When the Lerroux government, 
which succeeded the coalition, dissolved 400 Socialist munici 
palities, Caballero warned it that the workers would resist 
fascist rule. Lerroux replied by taking three of the leading 
fascists into his Cabinet; whereupon Caballero showed him 
not been bluffing. The fact that this man, the 


recognized leader of Spanish labor, is sixty-five years old 


perhaps explains some of the hesitancies that proved fatal to 
the success of the revolution. It must be said, however, that 

ider his leadership the Spanish workers did not wait for 
the fascists to do to them what had been done to the work 
ers of Germany and Austria. ‘Their stand was very nearly 


essful in important areas of Spain, and though defeated, 
may vet have important political consequences. It was the 
erious check to the fascist wave in Europe. 

After our talk with Caballero we made the round of 

e caves and spoke with nearly every labor leader of note 
nd also with the correspondents of several important for 
in newspapers. The chief man of the well-known English 
Liberal journal, the News-Chronicle, was behind the bars. 
We met Luis Quintanilla, the great painter of the Spanish 
vorking class, for whom a long sentence is being asked on 
the ground that his studio was the meeting place of the 
evolutionary Committee of Youth. He seemed to be drink 
ing in the life and color of the crowd through his eyes 
‘fore going to the silence and grayness of a prison cell. 


I am trying to think in line now instead of color,” he 


iid, with a quick, flashing smile. 
In a corner of the hall some caged workmen made an 


effort ft itch our ittention I went to them. For the 





error in Spain 


By ELLEN WILKINSON 





moment an interpreter was not with me. They were des 
perate, since in a few minutes visitors would have to leave 
Holding my hands through the bars they repeated again 
and again, “‘Asturias! Asturias! Asturias!” I recalled 
enough Spanish to say, “Yes, yes we are going there.”” When 
they were assured of that, they nearly pulled off my arm 
It was my first inkling of what “Asturias” means to the 
workers of Spain. 

[t was strange to go straight from the prison to the 
official palace of the Premier with its gorgeous carpets and 
furniture in the Spanish-grandee style, strange to realize 
by how narrow a chance the man we had left in the prison 
had missed being the statesman who received us from behind 
this ornate desk. Sefor Lerroux, still calling himself a 
“radical,” as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald loves to call himself 
a Socialist, is a politician whom Americans would under 
stand. King of the—let us be polite and call it the liveliest 
district of Barcelona—patron and paymaster of one of the 
various sets of anarchists, he came into prominence as a 
politician and journalist by his fierce anti-clericalism. Now 
he is the puppet, as Gil Robles is the mascot, of the clerico 
financial reaction. Because he is a man of the world, accus 
tomed to absorb public feeling through his pores, Lerroux 
is more valuable to the Jesuits and big banking interests in 
this crisis than is the young, impatient, and far more pic- 
turesque Gil Robles. 

‘The Premier talked to us for an hour, assured us 
that the death sentences on the leaders would not be car- 
ied out, denied the press stories of atrocities committed by 
the miners, and ended by giving us a letter to General 
Ochoa, the military leader in the Asturias, asking him to 
facilitate our mission. Had the Premier had his way we 
should have been politely looked after, shown what it was 
“good for us to see,” and our visit would have had as much 
effect as a stone dropping in a pond. It was Gil Robles and 
his fascists who presented us with the world-wide publicity 
which, despite all the criticism heaped on our heads, has at 
least made people understand that the high Spanish military 
authorities have something to hide in the Asturias. 

“Get all the information you can while you are in 
Madrid,” advised an American newspaperman, after the 
row Robles raised about us in the Cortes. “You may 
be arrested before you leave the city.” We had eight hours 
to do it, and our friends did a record job of organizing for 
us. While Lord Listowel was seeing necessary official people, 
| was taken to the workers’ quarter in Madrid, where the 
fighting had been at its hottest during the general strike. 
There, sheltered by railwaymen, printers, and fruit porters 
were some hunted refugees from Asturias. Every man 
known to have been in Oviedo who had escaped to tell the 
tale was being rounded up. Two well-known Spanish jour- 
nalists, Barbiete and Fomtecha, had just been arrested. Luis 
Sirval, said to have in his possession sworn statements about 
the atrocities committed by the Foreign Legion, had been 

shot dead by an officer. These workingmen were in the 


gravest danger. 
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Their story, briefly, was this. The miners in Asturias 
were well organized and not rent by the divisions which 
paralyzed other parts of Spain, especially Barcelona. When 

e call came, they left their villages in the high valleys and 
marched on Oviedo, the trading and official center of the 
yn. Oviedo had two factories for making light arms. 
[he miners took the town and kept the factories going. These 
rkmen swore to us, and their account was confirmed even 

n hostile sources in Oviedo, that the revolutionary commit- 
d tee had maintained order and carefully given receipts for 





-_ goods requisitioned from the shops. 

Against the Spanish army the miners and other work- 

he had held out easily. The private soldiers had no heart 
the work of shooting them down. But aeroplanes bombed 

hin the railwaymen’s quarters, and the miners retaliated by 

sieging the cathedral and university, both of which were 


id 

- ; adly damaged in the fighting. ‘Then the government 
- lrafted Arab and Moroccan troops into the Foreign Legion, 
id inder white officers—and the officers of the Foreign Legion 
a ve no enviable reputation in Spain. Even so, the work- 
If men told us, the miners could have held out, since they 


But aeroplanes 
ropped newspapers over their lines which made it clear 
e at the revolt in the rest of Spain had collapsed. It was 


id plenty of arms and were well led. 


necessary therefore to make terms. ‘These Asturians in 
y \Madrid, one of whom was a union official, swore that Gen- 
‘ral Ochoa had agreed to the miners’ terms—namely, that 
; in return for the surrender of arms, prisoners, and certain 
x iders, the General would not send in the troops of the 
n Foreign Legion until after the Spanish troops had entered. 
‘The General has since denied that he made any promise, 
ut at any rate the miners carried out their part of the 
s bargain. Then the troops of the Foreign Legion marched 
\ into the town first, exactly as the miners had dreaded. 
\ [heir first action was to loot the Oviedo shops. Gold 
watches could be bought on the streets from Arab soldiers 
) for a few pesetas. “Of course, it was difficult to explain to 
: the Foreign Legion that they must not loot the good shops,”’ 
; a government agent remarked to us naively in Oviedo. 
In the villages the Foreign Legion soldiers had things 
| their own way. Every male, old or young, on guard or 


in hiding, was shot. Some women who had taken part in 
the fighting were also shot. Heroic tales were told of the 
deeds of cool bravery of these miners’ daughters. Other 
young women were not shot; Arab troops and white officers 
had other uses for them. Mass executions of prisoners and 
captured workers took place in the main square of Oviedo 
as well as in the prison yards. The names and addresses 
of men and women shot or tortured were given to me. 
Such was the story we wished to check by a personal visit 
to Oviedo and the mining villages. 

It soon became apparent, however, that local authori- 
ties there had no intention of allowing us to do this. We 
made an appointment to see the military commander and to 
present our letter of introduction from the Premier. We 
were kept waiting about an hour and a half, during which 
time we watched with interest the activities of a govern- 
ment agent who tried to force a row on us while we drank 
our breakfast coffee at a cafe. He endeavored to get a 
crowd to demonstrate against us, a difficult thing to do in 
a town under such severe martial law that no one dares 
to be seen in any sort of group. However, the crowd finally 











grew to about 200, this in a town of 70,000 inhabitants 
with a press which had been working up feeling against 
our visit. 

When we were at last invited in to see Commander 
Doval, he tried to persuade us to say that “owing to the 
hostile attitude of the crowd we desired police protection to 
As we had no intention of saying anything 
of the kind, the Commander obligingly said it for us to the 
press after we had gone, and the statement duly appeared 
in the European papers. 
the town under whatever escort he desired. 


leave the city.” 


We asked for permission to see 
(From the win- 
dows of the Town Hall a section of the main street looked 
like Arras as I had seen it in 1919.) To this the Com 
We were the 
Town Hall steps to waiting cars. Some of the crowd booed. 
Others were silent and curious. A word from the Civil 
Guard would have dispersed the lot. 

Instead of being taken around the town as had been 
promised, we were driven under a strong armed escort to 


mander politely agreed. conducted down 


the French frontier, a seventeen-hour trip through the night 
over the mountains. We were given no opportunity to check 
the grim story of horror that had been told us by the work- 
men in Madrid. We were not, as has been asserted, “med- 
dling busybodies.”” We were duly accredited persons with 
a letter of introduction from the Minister of the 
country to the Those 
authorities were and are still engaged in “cleaning up” the 
area. Armed columns of two hundred men were being sent 
It is 
significant that reports of their work are made in terms of 
Naturally the 


Prime 


appropriate military authorities. 


into the mountains to get the miners still resisting. 


“bodies found” and not of “prisoners taken.”’ 
The military 


miners are holding out as long as they can. are 
particularly anxious to avoid any publicity for what they are 
doing. Journalists they could arrest and silence. We, as 


foreigners of some standing, were an unexpected nuisance. 
What were these miners fighting about? Not even the 
present Spanish government has been able to raise the bogy 
of Moscow gold and foreign agitators in the Asturias, though 
it has tried. ‘he authorities told us that these miners were 
the best-paid workers in Spain. If that be true I am sorry 
for the others. From the train which crawled up the valley 
from Leon, the valley through which the miners had 
marched, we saw something of the appalling conditions under 
which they and their families have to live. Low wages have 
been further reduced by unemployment and short time. 
The Asturian miners are the most solidly organized 
of the Spanish workers. They are so militant that an influ- 
ential conservative journal has demanded that the mines be 
closed down permanently and coal imported from Eng- 
land lest the revolutionary tendencies of this area infect the 
rest of Spain. Commander Doval and his troops seem, how 
ever, to be stamping out such tendencies quite efficiently. 
The October revolution was neither the beginning nor 
the end of the workers’ movement in Spain. In no count: 
in Europe are the differences between rich and poor so 
glaring. The illiteracy rate throughout wide areas is over 60 
per cent, and the present government has just closed down a 
number of the existing schools on the ground of “economy.” 
While grandees and peasants were the two main social 
divisions of Spain, this state of affairs could endure. But 
when the war came, and Spanish industrialists were able to 
make money from both sides, there arose in Spain an indus- 
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trial capitalist class and a proletariat. And now, however 
hard priest and grandee may struggle to keep the old Spain 
that has been so profitable for them, the new social classes 
are breaking through the crust of the centuries. At present 
the big employers are scared of the workers’ movement; they 


only wanted a “palace revolution” to get rid of the monarchy 





and the Jesuit power. But revolutions cannot be run as 
limited-liability enterprises. Spain has been forced to tele. 
scope into one generation the French Revolution and the 
Russian Revolution and the centuries between. The Spanish 
workers must now avoid having a Hitler revolution crammed 
into the same period. 


Taxation in the New Social State 
X. A Tax Program for the Future 


By PAUL STUDENSKI 


I} may now summarize the discussion presented in 

this series on public finance and advance sugges- 

tions for a financial policy to be pursued by a 
ocial state, not only in the present emergency, but also 
under circumstances likely to develop in the future. 

It should be understood at the outset that no reduc- 
tion in the emergency expenditures of the federal govern- 
ment can be considered until there is ample evidence of the 
capacity of private industry to employ more workers, and 
when that evidence is available, the reduction should be 
carried out gradually, according to a prepared plan. Nor 
has the time arrived when federal borrowing should be com- 
pletely stopped. But the time has come when this borrowing 
should be diminished. Taxation should be used from now 
on with much more determination. The fact that the down- 
ward movement of business activity has been arrested, and 
that in some fields of business even a slight improvement 
has taken place, amply justifies the imposition of heavier 
taxes. These taxes will not interfere with an improvement 
in business conditions; on the contrary, a failure to impose 
them will interfere with it. 

There must be no inflation of the currency through 
the issuance of non-convertible, non-interest-bearing Treasury 
notes to cover budyetary deficits or to defray any wildly 
conceived new expenditures, such as those proposed under 
Apparently there is little danger of 
such inflation as long as the present Administration con- 
tinues in control of Congressional legislation. The Treasury 
has been able to obtain all the funds required, over and 
ihove those furnished by taxation, by means of legitimate 
redit operations at low rates of interest; and unless some 


the Townsend plan. 


unexpected political economic developments of a disturb- 

hould occur, the Treasury will be able to obtain 
five or six billion dollars more that it 
There is of 


ing nature 
in the une way the 
may need during the next two or three years. 
course a possibility of inflation occurring in the future as a 
result of an overexpansion of private credit on top of the 
existing great expansion of public credit at a time of a rapid 
ind somewhat speculative recovery of business. 

‘The evil consequences of currency inflation need not be 
onsidered here. There is a general agreement among most 
roup that should be avoided at all costs. Of all devices 

( ent inflation taxation is the most effective, and should 
he resorted to at once. A tax program capable of yielding 
at least half a billion dollars per 
; conditions, and more if condi 


‘he 


additional revenue of 


nnum under present busine 
tions improve, should be developed and enacted at once. T 


essential elements of such a program should be an increase 
of from one to ten points in the rates of inheritance and 
personal-income taxes and a broadening of these taxes at 
the base. The required supplemental revenue cannot be 
obtained by additional impositions on the wealthy classes 
alone. There must be additional impositions also on people 
of medium and small means, but these should, as far as 
practicable, take the form of direct taxes so that they ma 
be adjusted in accordance with ability to pay, and the pay 
ments should be undisguised. The level of exemption from 
the inheritance tax should be lowered to $25,000, and life 
insurance should be treated in the same way as estates. Per- 
sonal exemption from the income tax should be lowered for 
married persons from $2,500 plus $400 for each child 
$1,500 plus $250 for each child. 

The tax program should also include moderate increases 
in the corporation-income tax and in the tax on cigarettes 
and other tobacco products, and the addition of a gross- 
receipts tax levied at a fraction of 1 per cent on all busi- 
ness except that done by extremely small concerns. The 
gross-receipts tax, which is collectable on the current gross 
income and payable monthly, would reflect any improvement 
in business conditions as it occurred and would therefore he 
especially valuable during a recovery. If levied at a low 
rate it would in large measure be absorbed by business. 

At the first sign of inflation the government should be 
ready to impose taxes of a deflationary character. It should 
be ready to impose a capital levy and possibly a sales tax 
of the character suggested by Professor Colm, the rate of 
which would increase progressively and automatically with 
the rise of the price level. A capital levy of a substantia! 
nature would cause an immediate shortage of funds in the 
money markets, it would force some property-owners to 
liquidate a part of their holdings in order to obtain cash 
with which to pay the tax, and it would in this and othe: 
ways exercise a restraining influence on prices. A sales tax 
of the nature indicated would discourage sellers from raising 
prices and buyers from buying and would thus deflate prices. 
Odious as is the sales tax as a mere device for raising reve- 
nue, it would become a serviceable tax if used in this way 
to prevent inflation. Plans for these two taxes should be 
worked out immediately and powers conferred on the Admin 
istration to impose them as soon as the price level begins 
to rise more rapidly than a predetermined rate per mont) 

The federal government should enact a tax on interest 
from mortgages. ‘The tax might be so levied as to exempt 
interest rates up to 4 per cent and then be so steeply gradu 
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ited that by the time it is applied to a 6 per cent rate, 
nine-tenths of the excess would be taken by the government. 
ich a tax would either yield substantial revenue or else 
pel mortgagees voluntarily to readjust interest rates down- 
vard and thus ease the burden of the mortgagor. It would 
iuse interest rates generally to decline and stimulate capital 
to engage in new enterprises offering possibilities of profit. 


f 


‘The present high rates of taxation should be continued 
fter the emergency has passed, and even raised to still 
cher levels. In the course of seven or eight years of reia- 
ve prosperity, we should liquidate the entire increase in 
ie public debt of the past few years, while at the same 

‘ime supporting adequately the newly organized social ser- 
ices. There is nothing impossible about this program. Let 
is assume, for purposes of illustration, that our national 
1come, which amounts now to 45 billion dollars (85 billion 

1929), increases within the next two and a half years, 

n consequence of an improvement in business conditions, to 
55 billion dollars; and that the rates of federal taxation 
ire adjusted as suggested. The federal revenue under these 
ircumstances would rise from the present level of 334 bil- 
on dollars to 6 billion dollars. This would be sufficient 
to balance the budget, which might be expected to drop 
onsiderably as a consequence of the elimination of emer- 
zency expenditures. A further increase in the national 
ncome to 65 billion dollars within another two and a half 
years should result in a rise in the federal revenue by another 
’ billion dollars and in the appearance of an annual surplus 
f equal amount which would be available for debt retirement. 
The federal tax burden would amount to only 12 per cent of 
the national income, and the combined federal, state, and 
local burden to 25 per cent—a burden by no means excessive 
under substantially improved business conditions. 

Some of the recent expansion of government expendi- 
tures should no longer be considered as of an emergency 
nature but be treated as permanent in character and even 
carried farther as business conditions improve. This holds 
true particularly of proposals for the planned development 
of the country’s natural resources and the development of 
cheaper electric power, for the inauguration of federal and 
state expenditures for old-age pensions and annuities, unem- 
ployment insurance, and social security generally, for the 
construction of new housing facilities for the low-income 
groups of our population, and, finally, for the extension by 
the federal authority of aid to states and local governments 
for purposes of education. Expenditures in the field of edu- 
cation (including higher education), public health, public 
recreation, and utility services should be increased as soon 
as economic conditions permit. The national, state, and local 
budget systems should be improved and the budgets them- 
selves planned, executed, and accounted for more efficiently 
than they are today. In addition to annual budgets govern 
ments should develop and maintain programs of capital out- 
lays and financings covering periods of from five to ten 
years. Before we can expect effective government partici- 
pation in the coordination of the various features of our 
broader national economy, we must have better planning 
and control in the traditional spheres of government activity. 

As a part of a permanent program the tax system of 
the country should be brought into closer accord with the 
principles of ability to pay and of the use of public finance 
for social control. Taxes on personal incomes should be 





made more universal in their application and more steeply 
graduated. Sales taxes should be remodeled so that they 
would become elastic business taxes usable for social control ; 
and the rate of the corporation-income taxes should be in- 
creased. The present so-called emergency rates of inheritance 
taxation should be continued and even carried to a point of 
taking for the use of the state any excess fortune above a fixed 
sum, say $5,000,000. Only by limiting the fortunes that 
may be transferred to beneficiaries shall we be able to pre- 
serve democracy and relative equality of onportunity in this 
country. The rates of the taxes on personal and corporate 
incomes, excess profits, capital stock, and undistributed sur- 
plus of corporations should be adjusted so that within cer- 
tain limits they would automatically fluctuate with the rise 
and fall in business activity and in the volume of invest- 
ments. This can be accomplished, as recently suggested by 
G. T. Altman in the Tax Magazine, by relating the rates 
to an index of business activity and capital accumulation 
The Treasury could announce annually by reference to these 
indices the rate to be applied to the taxes of the year. The 
surpluses resulting from rising rates might be used for debt 
retirement, the expansion of social services, and the accu- 
mulation of reserves. Deficits caused by dropping rates 
could be covered from reserves or new borrowings. Public 
finance might thus serve to stabilize our national economy. 

The federal Constitution should be amended to give 
Congress specific authority to provide for a national system 
of social security by means of such taxes or other impositions 
as it may deem proper, thus insuring the constitutionality of 
such legislation. 

The country’s tax system should be considered as a 
unit and not as a conglomeration of a number of unrelated 
systems—federal, state, and local. The federal credits for 
inheritance taxes paid to states should be applied to the 
existing rates, instead of merely to the lower 1926 rates, 
but the credit should be fixed on a regressive scale, so that 
the federal government should receive 80 per cent of the 
amounts levied in the case of the large estates and a dimin- 
ishing share, dropping to 20 per cent, in the case of smaller 
estates. Such an arrangement would end litigations ove: 
the question of whether large estates should be taxed in one 
state or another; and it would also introduce greater sta- 
bility in state revenue. The crediting device regressivels 
adjusted might advantageously be extended to the personal 
income tax. The states should cease taxing corporations on 
a basis of net income and alcoholic beverages on a volume 
basis, and should content themselves with a share of the 
proceeds of a federal corporation-income tax and a federal! 
liquor and beer tax. 

The coordination of federal, state, and local finance 
should be concerned, however, not only with taxation. It 
should also embrace the current budgets, capital-outlay pro- 
grams, and credit operations of the various authorities, and 
be accompanied with a coordination of their administrative 
activities as well. Some of the functions of government 
would need to be reallocated as between these several layers 
of authorities. Before any such coordination can take 
place, a series of comprehensive studies of the underlying 
problems must be made by staffs of experts. It is to be 
hoped that the study of coordination of tax systems which 
is about to be made by the Treasury will be productive of 
a sound plan and will be followed by studies of the other 
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fields of federal, state, and local finance and administration. RBITRATION awards are likely to be dull affai 
Such studies should be conducted under the direction of d But Major Curran’s begins with a hymn to Man 
pecially created commission on federal, state, and local _ hattan: 
elationships, which should be transformed eventually ints Manhattan is still “The Vertical City.” It is a city of 
a permanent body. Its establishment should be followed by towers, a piling of rock on rock, a skyline that is the won 
the organization of tw ly permanent regional commissions der of the world, a giant token of architectural courage 
of the same order. ‘Vhe task of the national and the regional and inspiration. People travel in a day more vertical miles 
; ae a a yee nian - rHt 
commissions would be to develop intergovernmental unity up and down im the elevators of Manhattan than the 
a et -a] hat tl travel horizontal miles in all the subways, buses, cabs, and I hi 
ind cooperation on a national and rezional scale so that the pa ee ‘ . a 
; other conveyances put together. . . . Shank’s mare is extinct th 
yovernment might emerge from its present state of chaos. ‘ \ 
, , ‘ ° ° . ° like the dodo. f 
A substantial reorganization of local finance and admin- elipe 
stration should be undertaken. The administration of the At this point Depression enters, followed by a chorus dec 
property tax should be improved as regards assessment and £¥0,000 building-service workers of Greater New York. ler 
like matters: the existing limitations on the rate of the Major Curran continues: rzely 
"The sle > ‘ anhae ’ eeumawena cna 2 1 
property tax should be removed, and the local revenue sys- lhe silent beauty of Manhattan’s skys¢ rapers at dusk resen 
tem broadened through larger distributions to localities of sow me ys lan : sc “eta concealing ma ae reply 
] ‘ . a ot financial distress that has ever visited this island that 
shares of state-collected taxes. A more efiective supervision a aa } ° ‘ “ y Mr 
' ; Peter Minuit bought from the Indians for $24. ... We Cub 
by the state over the budgetary practices and credit opera- , ; . ae oy 
' 1: hould | blished have before us the instance of a “father, with wife and such 
Oo the smalier spend y its snot ye established. . . . . . 
t ie of the smalic ‘4 nemEe un a oan ee " seven children, working in an apartment in a desirable part Beals sé 
hose local units which are incapable of an effective ind of the city over four years, receiving $65 a month for sev- his s 
pendent operation should be consolidated, and the entire enty hours a week, and compelled to live in part on charity ributior 
re of our county government modernized. The states from several directions.” ... There are many instances of nd uns 
should give cities wider powers to own and operate utilities. this kind, many of them much worse. They are proof of reater 
\n amendment to the federal constitution that would the increasing distress of owners. nd dist 
permit the federal, state, and local governments to tax the For the sake of those who might have thought it was a train 
income from federal, state, and municipal bonds on the same typographical error the theme is repeated. a Cos 
: en - . or eeciritic hy ] ha - @a,1 « i a — exac 
is income from any other securities should be maapten It is grotesque [says Major Curran] that four-fifths te | 
. “oy es : oe : ends | 
nd after its adoption bonds should be issued without the of the cost of a city’s government is collected from the ; 
ah + . - 2e ° ° ; . the 
tax-exemption feature. ‘The munitions industry should be buildings which are the pride of the city, just because these ower 
° Powe 
tionalized and a plan of steeply graduated war taxes de- poor structures stay right there and cannot run away or ae ag 
* vy . , ® ™ is 
cloped that would make the accumulation of large fortunes dodge. This money comes out of the pockets of the poor. aii 
. + The me nenide the estulon tn these beth ' 
in consequence of war contracts impossible. The men who provide the service in these buildings are pa 
ee ees ars Ee" 
Instead of merely conforming with the changes occur- as poor today as are the owners. [Italics ours again]. eek et 
in the social order, taxation should induce them. Of As George Kaufman remarked in “Once in a Lifetime.” the | 
ill the peaceful means of bringing about a new social state, couldn't all be a typographical error. ny. J 
taxation is the most potent one. It should be used not vs a “ > ‘i sequ 
ierely as an expedient to raise revenue, but as a positive - ae . oe 
HE Drifter has not space to quote more. Suffice to sa This is 
orce tor social reconstruction ae oi eae ‘ 
, aig ' ; y that the piece is full of sensibility, suspense, and surpris yn to 
[This ts the concluding article of a sertes on puolie . } . ° ° : -s be R , 
ee a a endings. It reaches its climax in a vision of cooperation as 
finance planned and edited by } rofvessor fUACNSRI , ‘a. « irpose 
between employers and employees and a plea for “‘fair treat ma ‘ 
° ‘ ‘ ° mt 
ment of the backbone of an island that is unique the —" 
; £ het ts , : , . 1 devot 
: steady army of buildings that stands upon the rocky ridge 
: e ; a s he : 
In the Driftwa that runs from the Battery to Spuyten Duyvil.” Finally inal 
¢ ) there is an epilogue in which the man with seven children ans 
. ie is awarded $70 instead of $65 and the hours he may work Raa) 
GENTLEMAN now occupying a high place once : ‘ . a : 
Braye on a night job are reduced from thirteen to eleven. Un 
d that what this country needs is a good impar- 
. - . 4 + . nuar 
tial chairman with a strong prejudice in favor of tt 
. . . ° ° s¢ i 
then it many impartial chairmen have | [ is painful to record that the building-service employee: staal 
ul gon id the prod 1 of labor-board decisions who obviously have no appreciation of arbitration for adie 
irbitration ls, like the production of many other  art’s sake, almost broke up the performance by declining t sorde 
rods nereased prodigiously as the number of | accept the award. ‘The situation was saved momentarily \.B.C 
vorke has d rsed Poday there are probably more when Mayor La Guardia, surrounded by all the policemen k 
inenforced labor decisions in this country than anywhere — and all the firemen in the biggest city in the world, dressed ng 
lke in the world. Economists may argue whether it is up as elevator boys but still equipped with billy clubs and es 
a ‘ , ’ " r 
e of overproduction or underconsumption. ‘The Drifter helmets, pounded on the table and told the boys they'd better 7 7 
nore concerned with the quality of the output; and he accept Major Curran’s happy ending. But as the Drifter ee 
° . . ° . son 
has discovered an arbitration award which represents for yoes to press, everything seems to be up in the air again, Elestel 
the triumph of the impartial chairman's art It was including the elevators, the operators, the arbitrators, and pa 
written by Major Henry H. Curran, chairman of the arbi the Drifter. As for Major Curran, the Drifter wouldn’t ind 
tration committee named to mediate the elevator strike in blame him if he gave up writing awards altogether. wows 
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Correspondence 
The Cuban Utilities 


rHe Epirors oF THE NATION: 
| have read with interest Carleton Beals’s vitriolic assault 
the “Problems of the New Cuba,” published by the Foreign 
Association. As he devotes almost half of his 2,400-word 
w to a passionate denunciation of my public-utilities chap 
leclares it to be a “practical whitewashing,” asserts that 
ler a thin veneer of apparent academic impartiality” | 
zely absolve the companies of past wrongdoing,” and that 
esent “company propaganda without due analysis,” I desire 
reply to Mr. Beals’s specific criticisms. 
Mr. Beals declares that I “make no clear statement that 
» Cuban rates have been the highest in the world.” I made 
uch clear statement because it would not be true. Mr. 
ils says: “He admits they should be reduced but uses most 
his space not in scientifically analyzing production and dis 
ution costs, but in trying to prove by partial, incomplete, 
id unsound data what everyone knows, namely, that costs are 
reater in Cuba...” An analysis of production, transmission, 
| distribution costs in Cuba would have required the services 
t trained cost accountants and utility engineers. The commis- 
1 considered and rejected the project of setting itself up as 
exact rate-finding committee. Its report specifically recom- 
nds that such a study be made by technicians vouched for 
the United States Federal Trade Commission, the Federal 
ver Commission, or the Tennessee Valley Authority. Mr. 
‘als says further: “He greatly exaggerates the load factor 
osts and... compares the wide fluctuation in the amount 
current used at different hours in the day for a single 
‘ek ending April 28, 1934, with the fluctuations experienced 
the Montana Power and the Texas Power and Light Com 
ny. He picks a week soon after a military coup d’etat and 
sequent to a long period of disorder, also a week just after 
grinding season, when fluctuations are unusually great.” 
his is typical of all of Beals’s criticism, and reveals a pas- 
2 to demonstrate a preconceived thesis rather than an objec- 
ascertaining of the facts, which was the commission’s 
rpose and mine. On what does Mr. Beals base his assump- 
nm that I greatly exaggerated the load factor, to which 
levote one paragraph? The week ending April 28 was not, 
he asserts, “soon after a military coup d’etat.” The last 
evious military coup d’etat had been in September, 1933, 
en Batista and Grau replaced Cespedes, unless Mr. Beals 
fers to the retirement of Grau because of non-recognition by 
* United States and the withdrawal of Batista’s support in 
nuary, 1934. This was scarcely a coup d’etat. But in either 
se, the week of April 28, 1934, was not “soon after.” Beals’s 
ssertion that the week was “subsequent to a long period of 
irder” is likewise misleading. There has been more or less 
sorder in Cuba for the last four years—dating from the 
\.B.C.’s reprisals to Machado’s wholesale assassinations. Any 
‘k a year thereafter could be alleged to be “subsequent to 
ing period of disorder.” But the report deals with the pres 
ind future—and the week in question coincided with 
irrival of the first members of the commission in Cub: 
\Ir. Beals alleges that it was “a week after the grindin: 
son...” Apparently he does not know that the Cuban 
lectric Company’s generation is not materially affected ! 
essation of the grinding season, as the centrales large! 
nerate their own power during that period. Most pertinent 
wever, is the fact that the week in question was not exce; 
but typical, and that approximately the same unfavor 
] } 


load factor mav be found at any time ot tne year in Cul 
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A Biography of Typhus Fever 
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Books says: “It is impossible for me to overpraise this 
fascinating volume.” 

J. B. S. HALDANE, eminent British scientist, in The 
Saturday Review of Literature says: “It is likely to be quite 
popular and deservedly so.” 

THE LITERARY DIGEST devotes an entire Book Review 
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profoundly philosophic, charmingly discursive, gently learned 
books yet written by a doctor, not excluding the essays of 
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CRISIS 
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A SUPERB diagnosis of the essential nature of 
capitalist crisis and depression—a devastating 
refutation of all capitalist economists’ attempts 
to account for crises—and, finally, the most 
lucid and brilliant exposition of the Marxian 
theory of crises, of the Labor Theory of Value, 
and of the general Marxist critique of capital- 
ism that has ever been made accessible to the 
non-economist public. The Coming Struggle 
For Power may be said to have represented the 
emotional approach to Marxism; The Nature 
of Capitalist Crisis is an eloquent, solidly rea- 
soned expression of the intellectual acceptance 
of Marxist theory and practise. 
416 pages, $3.00—At all bookstores 
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Seals declares that | de a misstatement when I 

\MIachado was never an official or a stockholder in 

Bond and Share’s Cuban Electric Company. Mr. 

Beals to the contrary notwithstanding, my statement is fact, 
and corrects an error to which wide currency has been given 
in Cuba and which Mr. Beals himself propagated in his “The 
Crime of Cuba,” saying (page 242), “When in 1921 the Elec- 
tric Bond and Share Company began buying up Cuban utili 
ties, it found one of the most experienced men in the field 
was Machado. . . . It made one of his close friends, Mr. 
Henry Catlin, president of the Cuban Electric Company; 
\lachado himself became vice-president. By the end of 1923 
they were serving more than eighty communities with elec- 


tricity, gas, or water.’ The facts, as I stated them, which Mr. 


Beals contradicts, are that Machado had been in the electric 
business and sold his two plants at Santa Clara and Caibarien, 
operating under the name of Compania Cubana de Electricidad. 
S. A., to the Electric Bond and Share. He was not, as AIr. 
Beals stated in his book and restates in his review, a vice 
president or any other official of either the Electric Bond and 
Share or any of its subsidiaries. 
Mr. Beals says that my “insistence that Machado showed 
no favoritism to the Cuban Electric Company ... draws a 
rueful smile.” My so-called “insistence” consisted of stating 
that “Machado would inevitably overrule the acts of municipal 
authorities ordering rate reductions,” and of giving specific and 
typical instances of his frustration of all attempts to reduce 
rates. I repeated this statement for emphasis. However, | 
pointed out that Machado was friendly to all capital and espe 
cially to American capital and that his policy of protection 
extended not merely to the electric interests but to other 
\merican enterprises. 
\Ir. Beals says: “In labor conflicts Gruening takes the 
company unions, while denying they are company 
inions.”” As far as the electric utilities are concerned, which 
ilone Mr. Beals discusses in his review, and to which I will 
therefore likewise confine my comment, his implication that 
the union—the only union in the Cuban Electric Company, 
the kederacion Sindical de las Plantas Electricas y de Agua 
s a company union, is ridiculous and untrue. No friend of 
Cuban labor ever even alleged it; but Mr. Beals’s unique 
ipience so declares it. ‘The company refused to recognize the 
union at first, fought it consistently, and resisted all the union’s 
essential demands until gradually compelled to yield, partly 
because of the solidarity and strength of the strikers, partly 
iuse of the assistance rendered the union by the Cuban 
rovernment. he union struck on January 13, 1934, paralyzing 
the city of Havana, and the Grau government intervened, 
turning the plant over to the strikers’ management for three 
veek Strange performance for a “company union”! After 
inalyzing the list of grievances and demands of the union, mj 
tated conclusion was that “the labor troubles in the company 
vere in a considerable measure due to the shortcomings of 
the company officials, who in the early days of the conflict 
refused even to meet with the representatives of the union.” 
In sum, | must deny that I have, as Beals asserts, taken the 
side of the company union” in this matter, first, because ther¢ 
no company union, second, because I tried to avoid “taking 


This Mr. Beals will doubtless consider a damnin, 


re to quote my paragraphs on 


s concerned, th Company s 

rj based on a military decree 

ied in 1902, when the science of electrical transmission was 
till in its infancy, is in the commission's view not entitled t 
serious consideration. That type of bourbonism invites rev: 
tion, and precipitated the sweeping Grau decree of Decembes 


The (Csrau rovernment was called on to act, and took 


action. In principle and purpose its action was justifiable 
necessary. The rate reduction has already resulted in i: 
creased consumption. 

‘he action of the Grau government, however, taken in t 
midst of a revolution, was crude and unscientific. The pr 
lem now is to establish rates which, in the phrase long use 
in American utility regulation, and applicable in Cuba 
elsewhere, are “just and equitable.” 

It cannot be denied that rates in Cuba were too hig! 
before the Grau decree. he rates themselves—from 15 to 25 
cents maxima, the lack of change during thirty-one years, a 
period in which science had been making enormous strides and 
more than tripling the production of kilowatt hours from a 
pound of coal, and the company’s belated willingness, when 
confronted by necessity, to make a 20 per cent rate reduc 
tion, are sufficient even without the evidence afforded by more 
detailed available data to state unqualifiedly that rates had 
long been excessive in Cuba. 


If this be “practical whitewashing,” as Mr. Beals asserts, the 
comments of the Electric Bond and Share officials indicate that 
they do not appreciate it. 

Mr. Beals also says: “Gruening ignores public-relation 
activities, worse in Cuka than in our own country, although 
he once wrote a book exposing them in the United States.” 
I do not know by just what standard of measurement Mr 
Beals arrives at his conclusion that public-relations activities 
were “worse” in Cuba. In my judgment they were infinite]; 
“worse” in the United States, where they included a far wide: 
range of activities and of concealed propaganda. But sinc 
Mr. Beals has made mention thereof, I would suggest that 
the mood in which he castigates the report of the Foreign 
Policy Association Commission, and my chapter in particula: 
would lead him to deem my “The Public Pays” also high); 
unsatisfactory. That book on the utilities propaganda in th 
United States was merely an objective stating of the facts 
It was not invective; it was not vehemently vituperative; 
was not choleric. Neither is the Foreign Policy Association 
report. Mr. Beals is deeply distressed because my chapter 
the Cuban report does not rehash the crimes of Machado 
Those crimes I have denounced in various published articles 
and from the platform. The Foreign Policy Association Con 
mission’s purpose was not to write history but to deal wit 
the present in Cuba, and the future, and to present facts, « 
what appeared to be facts to the members, as objectively 
possible. That we did not fully succeed is undoubted. The 
reservations by different members testify to  individua 
divergences of opinion. And they reveal that a collaborative 
etiort inevitably tends to flatten out extremes of statement to 
1 more temperate and also more tepid average of common 
assent. As far as the public-utilities chapter is concerned, the 
pertinent facts are all presented there. Their presentation h: 
drawn fire of critics from the right and left. In failing t 
satisfy either extreme, I hope I have achieved a tolerably close 
approximation to truth. Probably every such commission should 
have attached to it a passionate partisan or two so that it may 
supplement the facts it finds with a savory seasoning of splutter 

Washington, February 11 ERNEST (GRUENING 


Books Wanted 


fo rue Evirors or THe NATION: 

The library o1 the Henry Street Settlement has been 
great service to the community since its inauguration last year. 
Its chief source of books is the generosity of people who enjoy 
fostering the spirit of good reading. Will not Nation readers 
he glad to contribute ? 


New York, February 20 BENJAMIN MILLER 
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Labor and Industr 





“Hand and Brain” 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


6 Ul, of course, | don’t want to be associated with 
truck drivers and bricklayers.” 
It is a long time since I have heard this senti 
ent uttered by anybody in a Newspaper Guild meeting, 
it it was common enough in the beginning. Naturally, 
was not always voiced in this precise phraseology, al 
though curiously enough it was the teamsters and the brick- 
vers who were chiefly picked upon in spite of the fact 
that these are crafts requiring highly skilled workers. ‘The 
nobbishness of the white-collar groups in America is on the 
If clerks, newspapermen, accountants, 

nd professional men have been slow in organizing, it has 
not been altogether because of reluctance. It is rather an 
nability. We have neither the tradition nor the training. 

“You boys will have your troubles in the beginning,”’ 
i labor leader said, “because you have had no experience 
n organization. You don’t mind my being frank, do you? 
Well, I’m afraid that reporters will rat on each other in a 
way that no printer would think of doing.” 

But with a few lamentable exceptions we have been 
etter than that. Of course there is and has been Mr. X 
his name is familiar enough to other newspapermen), who 
vettered the mark of Judas by selling out twice within a 
single week. When the Guild unit voted a strike on the 
Newark Ledger he did not go out with his fellows. <A 
few days later the paper suspended publication for forty- 
eight hours. Out came Mr. X. “I’m with you,” he said, 
ind added naively, “Of course, I want to be on the winning 
side.” A day later, when the paper recruited a skeleton 

crew of strike-breakers and resumed publication, Mr. X 
went back to his desk. He is, ironically enough, employed 
is an expert on sports and sportsmanship. 

And even so I continue to contend that the average 
newspaperman has a natural inclination to organize with his 
fellows. The Guild is built upon the earlier experiences 
of such cooperative movements as the Baseball Writers’ As- 
sociation, the Dramatic Critics’ Circle, the Press Photog 
raphers’ Association, and the’ group of White House, House, 
and Senate press representatives. 

I will grant that the word “union” has had its ter- 
rors for the white-collar workers. The decision that trade 
unionism necessitates a limit upon maximum pay still lingers. 
The unionization of actors and their A .F. of L. affiliation 
has been a happy circumstance to be cited in rebuttal. But 
even the class-conscious Thespians avoided the word “union” 
and organized under the title Actors’ Equity. 

The fault lies partly with the missionaries themselves. 
They have been too insistent in pointing out to white-colla: 
workers their deplorable backwardness. Almost they have 
made it seem that this aloofness was a matter of predestina 
tion. ‘To that I say, “Stuff and nonsense.” <A very con 
siderable proportion of white-collar workers are ready right 
now to join the parade of organization if only space in the 
I might even suggest that the 


vhole exaggerated. 


ranks is assigned to them. 
collars are not really very white after all and never were 


When I was a candidate for Congress on the Socialist 
ticket I was instructed to make my appeals to workers of 
“hand and brain.” 


‘The phrase does not appeal much to me. 
It harbors the potentiality of a misconception. 


It harbors 
the suggestion that certain types of labor are wholly me- 
chanical in every way while other tasks are accomplished 
entirely from the neck up. Newspaper work, as | know it, 
is a combination of both. As one doomed for many years to 
write a daily stint | can remember many columns which 
were set down solely from the wrists without any cerebra 
tion whatsoever. As for the bricklayer as a retarding sym 
bol, I can testify that on many mornings | have looked at 
my own contribution, or even that of one of my confreres, 
and exclaimed, “Any bricklayer could have done better.” 

If there were no publisher pressure against the News 
paper Guild I venture to say that reporters in America 
would be as solidly organized as workers in any other in 
dustry in the country. A certain number of sincere and 
very rugged individualists are to be found in the various 
city rooms, but in many cases the reporter who says, ‘| 
don’t belong to the Guild because I don’t believe in union 
ization,” is merely rationalizing his fear of being discrimi- 
nated against because of his rashiness. 

One publisher of a large New York newspaper ad 
mitted very frankly that he was wholly against any kind 
of reportorial union. “I admit,” he said, “the legal right 
of newspaper men and women to organize. Even the moral 
right if you insist, but I think it is a right which they should 
foreswear just as doctors and lawyers have avoided union 
ization. An organization of newspaper reporters, whethe: 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. or not, would tend to destroy 
the freedom of the press, since each news gatherer would 
tend to see events from labor’s point of view.” 

Charlie Howard, president of the I. T. U., met this 
argument in a debate by saying, “Well, wouldn’t it even 
things up a little if reporters did begin to give labor a 
break after all these years?” 

But there is an even more fundamental argument in 
favor of reportorial organization as a factor in promoting 
the integrity of the news. Louis Stark, Richard Rohman, 
and a dozen others might be mentioned as highly skilled 
labor reporters, but the average newspaperman has been in 
eficient in covering strikes, lockouts, and other labor diffi 
culties. He has been inefficient because he didn’t know what 
it was all about. In most cases he has not understood the 
psychology of the other fellow. The kid just out of college 
has been inclined to regard a picket line as essentially comic 
That is, until he has stood on his own picket line. 

Any newspaper editor who is sincerely devoted to the 
ideal of truthful and accurate reporting ought to welcome 
the existence of the Newspaper Guild. It is changing us 
from labor illiterates into reporters and commentators who 
are learning from our own experience the vital factors in 
the conflict. One must meet the truth face to face before 


one is able to tell it. We are moving in that direction. 
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Labor Notes 
Two Boards, Two Reports 


I 

EPORTING to the President on the results of its first 

six months of life, the National Labor Relations Board 
has painted a picture of impotence and futility. The report, 
it can be said to the credit of its authors, does not beat around 
the bush. Of 86 decisions handed down by the board, 68 were 
of a nature which required compliance. Compliance was forth 
coming in 17 cases; in the other 51 cases the employer simply 
ignored the board’s decision. In 24 of the non-compliance cases 
the board induced the NRA to remove the Blue Eagle. In 19 
of the cases the board turned to the Department of Justice, 
which has filed, so far, one solitary bill of complaint—the Houde 
cause célebre—which has yet to come to trial. In no less than 
7 proceedings the board has been tied up by court actions initi 
ated by employers. “The board is powerless to enforce its own 
decisions,” the three members admit. “In the ultimate analysis 
ts ‘findings’ and ‘orders’ are nothing more than recommenda 
tions.” In many industries “the loss of the Blue Eagle, when 
not blocked by injunction suits, has little practical effect.” As 
for court enforcement, it is, “under the present machinery, slow, 
uncertain, and cumbersome.” The report does not explain why, 
in the face of all this, the board sees fit to continue in existence ; 
or how it can justify the expenditure to date of $290,000 of 
federal funds. If Messrs. Biddle, Millis, and Smith suppose 
that they will be able to swing the President around to their 
support, they must be incredibly naive. The President is less 
than ever in the mood to force collective bargaining on big 
business. What he had to say on Section 7-a in his NIRA 
message—“The rights of employees freely to organize for the 
purpose of collective bargaining should be fully protected’-—was 


iwue piety, and hopelessly ambiguous besides. 


[I 
IKE the Biddle board, the Automobile Labor Board has 


just released a report of its operations covering the ten 
months ended February 5, 1935. The Wolman tribunal, as 
one would expect, strikes a complacent attitude and gives voice 
to an apologia pro vita sua. We learn that “it is the board’s 
judyment, after ten months of experience in the industry, that 
discrimination caused by union activity or union membership 
is not a problem of any magnitude at the present time and has 
not been for some time in the past.” ‘The judgment is highly 
interesting; for it comes fresh on the heels of the Henderson- 
Lubin report, which laid bare the terrors of the intricate system 
ot espionage by which the automobile employers keep track of 
the opinions, attitudes, and activities of their hired hands. As 
to collective bargaining, we are informed that “there can be no 
question but that the levels of prevailing [industrial relations’ 
have been materially raised during the past year, and that col- 
lective bargaining between the management and representatives 
of many groups of workers is being extensively carried on 
through the industry.” Anyone who read the Henderson-Lubin 
report would have supposed that the question was still an open 
one, for if the disinterested experts were correct, the automobile 
wage-earner continues to groan under the heavy burden of 
tyrannical foremen and straw bosses. Unlike any other labor 
board to which the Recovery Act has given birth, the Wolman 
tribunal has no enforcement problem. “The decisions, orders, 
ind rulings of the board,” we are informed, “have been gen 


erally obeyed. . . . The jurisdiction of the board has not by 





challenged and it has not been involved in any litigation with 
respect to its general powers and the variety of specific problems 
with which it has undertaken to deal.” These remarks give 
the secret away; if the Automobile Board had made a sing 

genuine effort to break down the master-and-servant traditions 
of the industry, it would have run into a blank wall of defiance 
just as all its contemporaries have done. 


Company Police 


N February, 1934, Gifford Pinchot, then Governor of Penn 

sylvania, appointed a commission of five to investigate activi 
ties of company-paid deputy sheriffs in the state. One of the 
members was Francis Biddle. In its recent report the com 
mission recommends legislation to abolish private police on 
the ground that they are a distinct menace during industrial 
disputes. We quote a few revealing excerpts from the report: 


The first very serious disorder occurred early in the 
morning of August 1 at Rowes Run, where a large group were 
picketing the highway near Colonial No. 3 mine of the Frick 
Company. Two company deputies in :n automobile were 
stopped by dipping an American flag across the road. When 
the pickets saw that the occupants of the car were company 
deputies, the cry of “yellow dog” was raised. As the car 
went on at considerable speed, one of the deputies fired a 
number of revolver shots, killing one picket and crippling 
another for life. The deputies say that the pickets threw 
stones at their car; the pickets say that the shooting was 
entirely unprovoked except by the calling of names. The 
deputies were exonerated at the coroner’s inquest. 

At Star Junction, early on August 1, about twenty-five 
Frick Company deputies escorted a few men to work. A picket 
line of two hundred or more strikers pressed the deputies on 
the public highway and jeered at them. The deputies fired 
tear gas, buckshot, and at least one revolver. Five pickets 
were wounded, at least two of whom were shot in the back. 


The report has this to say of a riot in Ambridge, in the course 
of which one man was killed and fifty or more wounded. 


The result of the sheriff's acts was to terrorize the strikers 
and to hinder efforts to unionize the steel plants. When a 
body of 150 men, heavily armed, including the district at- 
torney of the county, marches under the lead of the sheriff to 
a pitched battle with men armed with clubs, there is an over- 
whelming show of force which inevitably leads the defeated 
workers to conclude that the public authorities and the em- 
ployers are in league to crush them, When it appears later 
that the military expedition has been financed by the employers, 
the workers may assume that the conclusion is confirmed. 


This investigation must have been an excellent training course 
for Mr. Biddle’s present position. 
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Books, Drama, Films 





PANIC’ 


By ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


The time is an evening in late February, 1933. The 
scene is a street before an electric news bulletin of the Times 
Square type—moving words in lighted letters. As the cur- 
tain rises the street is faintly lighted by the jerking flashes 
of the bulletin. There are a few men and women before it, 
their raised faces caught by the light. A few more approach. 
They speak not to each other but as though alone. Words 
read from the bulletin (printed in italics) are spoken at a 
regular lagging beat as the machine forms them. 


ConFUSED Voices: Foreclosures in 


closed... 
foreclosing... 
Factories closing doors... 
Billions in balances frozen 
Doors closing... 


foreclosed... 
Closing as doors close with 
Death in a woman’s house when th: 
Wind closes them. 


A WoMaAN: 


A Man: Thousands 
Silent at closed doors. 


A Man: Silent: the doors closing: the 
Life stopped. 

Comes over us 
Slowly with closing of doors: with 
Lights put out: with the stoves 
Cold: the hands numb. 


A Woman: 


An O_p MAN: Slowly the thing comes. 

There are many signs: there are furnaces 
Dead now that were burning 

Thirty years in a town- 

Never dark: there are foundries 
Fires drawn: trestles 

Silent. The swifts nest in 

Stacks that for generations 

Flowed smoke. ‘The patience of 
Hawks is over the cities: 

They circle in clean light where the 
Smoke last year frightened them. 
The gears turn: twitter: are 

Still now. The sound dies. 

From the east with the sun’s rising 
Daily are fewer whistles: 

Many mornings listening 

One less or two. 


A Woman: 


A Younc Man: The thing comes pursuing us 
Creeping as death creeps in an 
Old man: as sleep comes: 
Leaving on one hill— 





* We print here the first section of “Panic,” a play in verse which will 
be produced in New York City in the week of March 11.—Epitors Tue 
NaTIon. 


A GIRL: 


A Man: 


A Man: 


A MAN : 


A Man: 


A Woman: 


A WoMaNn: 


A Man: 





On the stand—the stalks sil 


Corn rotted in ear: 
Leaving on land nearest us 


Vel 




























































Wagons abandoned: milk cows 
Slaughtered for no sickness: 
Rigs rusting at pit-heads: 
Pumps frozen: switches 

Green with the rain: the oil 
Thickened: scale in boilers 
Good gear all of it: 

Sound metal: faultless: 

Idle now: never manned. 


Men in the dusk—and they stand there 
Letting the girls go by with the 
Sweet scent: silent: 

Leaning heavily: bent to the 
Painted signs on the fences 
They that in other times 
Calling after us climbed by the 
Steep stair for the sight of a 
Girl’s knee delighting her. 
From what ill and what enemy 
Armless shall we defend the 
Evening—the night hours? 


No eyes of ours have 

Ever knowing beheld it. 

It comes not with the bells 
Arousing towns: racing with 
Smoke—with the wind’s haste 
The tallest houses toppled. 
Comes not from the hospitals 
Odor of scattered lime- 

Night burials climbing the 
Empty streets by the markets. 
Not with the shot: with the barking of 
Dogs before color of dawn 

The whistle over the lawn—the 
Running footfall stumbling. 
Nevertheless it comes. 

Men die: houses 

Fall among kitchen flowers. 
Families scatter. Children 
Wander the roads building of 
Broken boxes shelter. 

A land of great wealth and the 
Old hungry: the young 
Starving—-but not with hunger. 
None have beheld this enemy. 
What arms can defend the 
Evening—the night hours 
When fear: faceless: devours us? 
Blight—not on the grain! 
Drouth—not in the springs! 
Rot—not from the rain! 

What shadow hidden or 

Unseen hand in our midst 
Ceaselessly touches our faces? 
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Anatomy of Dickens 


The Sentimental Journey: A Life of Charles Dickens. By 
Hugh Kingsmill. William Morrow and Company. $3. 
Dickens. By André Maurois. Harper and Brothers. $ 
Ik Dickens has become so fascinating to the modern bi- 
ographer, as the flood of recent studies would seem to 
indicate, it is probably less because of any suddenly renewed 
interest in his work than because of the increasing recognition 
of his influence on the culture of which we are still to a large 
extent the product. According to M. Maurois, Dickens was not 


bo 


only the most popular writer of a race; he was largely re- 
sponsible for shaping that race. In his most characteristic 
novels he set the pattern for a type of sensibility and a type 
of mentality which were to persist in Anglo-Saxon countries 
right through to our own time. The anatomy of the personality 
reflected in those novels becomes therefore the anatomy of a 
whole age of social and literary culture. It becomes an aid 
to the understanding, if not of ourselves, at least of our neigh- 
bors, so many of whom we may be able to explain in terms 
of the confused and contradictory attitudes of the society which 
Dickens helped to create and defend in its own eyes. 

Of these two new studies Mr. Kingsmill’s is much the 
more penetrating in its attempt to get behind the prim and 
ivy-covered facade of Dickens’s “cockney fairyland.” For Mr. 
Kingsmill the creator of Pickwick, Little Nell, Fagin, and 
David Copperfield is a writer who failed of the first rank be- 
cause he never managed to harmonize his great comic genius 
with his emotions. The reason is his tremendous gift for self- 
pity, the result of an exaggerated sense of his miseries and 
privations in childhood and adolescence. This self-pity or self- 
love caused him to be callous toward his parents and friends, 
brutal in his relations with his wife, and arrogant and hard- 
pressing in all his business transactions. It was responsible 
also for his ambition and greed: the source of his untiring 
energy in supplying a doting audience with a pabulum that was 
consoling to it and highly remunerative to himself. But what 
is more important, it kept him from ever understanding himself 
or his own emotions; it limited his art to a playing on the 
surfaces of life. It is by stressing this point that Mr. Kings- 
mill develops his thesis, announced at the beginning and amply 
illustrated throughout, that Dickens’s “emotions were unpurged 
by his humor, and his humor, except in occasional sudden 
flashes, was unenriched by his emotions.” The result is that 
there is an absolute division between his comedy, which at 
its best is the product of a coldly realistic observation of what 
is ludicrous and grotesque in human beings, and the emotional 
portions of his work, which are the gross outpourings of his 
timid and suppressed nature. This separation in Dickens be- 
tween the mind and the feelings, Mr. Kingsmill demonstrates 
at some length, is what made him so acceptable to his own 
age; but it is also what keeps him from the company of Shake- 
speare, Cervantes, Fielding, and the other great humorists. 

While M. Maurois takes account of most of the recently 
available material, his effort to be fair, to offer a “balanced 
portrait,” results only in a cancelation of traits which leaves 
us very much as we were at the beginning. With his usual 
nice attention to his readers’ prejudices, the author of “Ariel” 
and “Disraeli” blames but to condone, and in the end makes 
the worse appear the better cause. Thus Dickens was moti- 
vated by pity not for himself but for others—a pity for the 
poor, among whom he was born and lived his early life. For 
VI. Maurois, Dickens’ 
are based on a “craving for revenge” against a heartless and 
irresponsible society. Mr. Kingsmill, of course, takes a some 


protests against soci t] abuses in his novels 


what different view toward Dickens’s humanitarianism. After 





pointing out that mest of these abuses were due to be remedied 
he remarks: “He [Dickens] was one of those reformers who 
attack with public opinion behind them, and are rewarded with 
an increase in their wealth and popularity.” The middle class, 
in Mr. Kingsmill’s view, did not object to Dickens’s exposures 
as long as he glorified its representatives in such angelic busi 
ness men as Mr. Pickwick, the Cheeryble brothers, and Jarn 


dyce in “Bleak House.” In general, it may be said that 
M. Maurois is unsatisfactory as a biographer of Dickens be 
cause the reader feels that he is himself too prone to the senti 
mental confusion of important issues which is one of the prin 
cipal objections to his subject. 

At the same time Mr. Kingsmill’s brilliant and caustic 
study suffers from the too zealous effort to relate every inci- 
dent in Dickens’s life to his thesis. This is especially true in 
the treatment of Dickens’s dispute with Seymour, the illustrator 
of the “Pickwick Papers,” for whose suicide Mr. Kingsmil] 
would have us hold Dickens responsible without giving us a 
sufficient review of the facts in the case. The real truth about 
Dickens will probably not be written until biographers car 
avoid both the temptation to identify themselves with their 
subject and an attitude of extreme bitterness. Then it will 
be possible to have a portrait of Dickens which will also be 
and of a good deal of our own as well. 

WILLIAM Troy 


a portrait of his age 


One Man’s Road 


Personal History. By Vincent Sheehan. Doubleday, Doran and 
Company. $3. 


N 1918 Vincent Sheean was a freshman at the University 

of Chicago. When, in November, the Armistice was 

declared, it seemed to him that he had been somehow 
cheated. A premature peace had swindled him out of his slice 
of glory, of adventure, of high-geared living. The millions of 
American undergraduates who shared his sense of frustration 
must, no doubt, soon have contented themselves with life’s 
tamer pleasures, but not so Sheean. Four years later he was 
in Paris, one of the bright young expatriate newspapermen 
who clustered about the offices of the Paris Herald and the 
smaller, more impecunious Paris Times. Next he was at 
Lausanne, covering the Peace Conference for the Chicago 
Tribune; then he was with the Army of Occupation in the 
Ruhr; and from that time on the red-haired Irish-American 
journalist was hot on the heels of whatever wars and revolu- 
tions the post-war world had to offer him. He was in the 
Riff with Abd-El-Krim; he was in Moscow; he was in China 
with Borodin when Chiang Kai-shek betrayed the Chinese 
Revolution; he was, finally, in the Holy Land when Arabs 
and Jews massacred each other under a strictly neutral British 
imperialist flag. 

Fortunately for his success as an itinerant newspaperman, 
Sheean was no mere observer of these affairs, no placid camp- 
follower. He was, frequently, a definite participant. He pos- 
sessed a talent for having what his paper described as “personal 
adventures,” and his career was peppered with hair-raising 
exploits and hair-breadth escapes. A legend grew up about 
him, until he was believed to be no ordinary journalist but 
a buccaneering young adventurer in the Richard Harding Davis 
tradition. 

“Personal History” is Sheean’s refutation of this legend. 
The young man who reveals himself in this autobiography is 
certainly no ordinary journalist, but neither is he a professional 
adventurer. He is a human being of extraordinary taste and 
sensibility, who throughout fifteen years of turbulent experi 
ence has been primarily interested in moral values. Violence 
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ind catastrophe per se have not attracted him, bu: he has 
found that in scenes of crisis the current of human affairs runs 
clearest. His book is only incidentally a chronicle of events; 
it is, at bottom, a serious study of the relation of an individual 
» the world. SI 
em, his peculiar, passionate approach to it, turn a lively, well- 
written piece of journalism into a first-class literary work. 
Like many another sensitive, highly organized human being, 
Sheean experimented with pure sensationalism, and found it 


weea 


1's clear-sighted perception of this prob- 


t 
} 
i 


not wholly satisfying. Experience in itself may be pleasant, 
but it is pointless unless it can in some manner be related to 
a larger experience, to the cosmos, and thus be invested with 
significance. How this significance is to be achieved, how the 
one life is to be fused with the many, is the problem which 
early in life Sheean posed for himself, and which, after fifteen 
years of hesitation and confusion, he finally solved. To iden- 
tify himself with the world revolution, to work in his own 
way for the classless society —this has been his decision, his 
inswer to the problem, but the answer is not so unusual or 
so interesting as the method by which he arrived at it. 

Many have come to the revolution by way of economics, 
many via philosophy; many have come from prejudice, or need, 
or simple, blind faith; but few have come by Sheean’s road. 
That road is an anachronism today: it is the road of a child, 
or of an old-fashioned, pragmatic moralist. During his years 
in journalism Sheean devoted himself more to the study and 
the evaluation of character than he did to his “personal adven- 
tures.” He had a warm, intuitive appreciation of human beings 
and a strong moral sense which compelled him to estimate 
their value. In China he met a man named Borodin and a 
woman named Rayna Prohme, both of whom were working 
for the Communist International. These, he felt, were the 
finest human beings he had ever known, the clearest, most 
radiant human spirits. Observing them he found their minds 
and emotions bound up with the revolutionary movement, their 
lives magnetized to a Communist pole. He was converted by 
what he saw, as people once must have been christianized more 
by the sight of Jesus or St. Paul than by their teachings. 
The whole history of his conversion—his doubts, his sense of 
weakness, his temporary apostasy—has a Biblical tenor. I do 
not know whether Moscow would look with favor on so reac- 
tionary a young revolutionist; I doubt whether party doctrine 
would sanction his ultimate decision to cultivate his own gar- 
den; but I am sure that Sheean’s road to revolution is an 
original and honest one, and that his account of the journey 


is actually heart-warming. Mary McCartHy 


Little Man Once More 


The World Outside. By Hans Fallada. Simon and Schuster. 
$2.50. 
ERR FALLADA’S second novel to reach America is 
H also a story of a little man. Willi Kufalt, its chief 
character—one would never call Willi a hero—spends 
a year out of prison in between two prison terms, a year in 
which he finds that the penitentiary gives him everything in the 
world he needs except liberty; on the whole, he decides, it is 
a good bargain. Inside he is safe, fed, warmed, given an occu 
pation, and provided with the preoccupation of besting his 
prison mates and his guards by the trivial cunning at which 
he is adept. In his year of liberty he found the world a much 
When the gates 
close on him once more he experiences nothing but relief. 
All this Herr Fallada describes with informative detail, 
realistic speech, an insight into the hearts of his characters, and 


crueler, harder place than prison had been. 


even some pity and terror. Willi, if he is not in any sense a 


noble figure, is a pathetic and a recognizable one. One does 
not doubt, when the book is finished, that prison is as Will; 
finds it; that the world, without precisely meaning to be, was 
allied against him when he came out; that with all the good 
intentions in the world he did not have a chance to make an 
honest living. Because of the convincingness with which Willi’s 
tale is told, “The World Outside” has been described as an 
important social novel. Willi is Everyman who somehow has 
got into trouble. Once Everyman gets into trouble, the whole 
world makes a point of seeing that he does not get out. 

But this is doing Herr Fallada too much honor—or perhaps 
too little. He wrote the story of Willi, not of Everyman with 
the world against him. Willi was weak as a lad with plenty 
of opportunity to make his way in the world, with an indulgent 
father who did not lack means to educate him, with a comfort- 
able middle-class bringing up. Even with this much of the 
world on his side, Willi began by getting himself into a mess. 
It was a very small mess, the result of narrow-minded pro- 
vincialism, but a mess nevertheless. In other words, Willi never 
had much sense, in so far as sense means a feeling for the 
fitness of things, or more grandly, social responsibility. Because 
he didn’t have much sense he eventually landed in prison; when 
he got out, his none too sharp wits, coupled with however good 
intentions, did nothing but get him back in again, where wit 
was not needed to provide food and shelter. 

This is not to say that if Willi’s IQ had been higher he 
could surely have beaten the forces which were opposed to him 
during his year of freedom. But it is altogether possible that 
he might never have landed in prison in the first place. Not 
the grim injustices of the social order but his own intellectual 
shortcomings were his undoing; which makes “The World Out- 
side” not an important social novel but a convincing novel of 
‘\aracter, a comedy in which the hero—perhaps in this sense 
Willi is a hero after all—lives happily ever after. 

DorotHy VAN Doren 


Democracy and Infantry 


Democracy and Military Power. By Silas Bent McKinley. 
With an Introduction by Charles A. Beard. The Vanguard 
Press. $3. 

HIS book should be classed with the recent opus of 
Enrico Malatesta, which maintained that the engineering 
of a social revolution was more or less a routine job of 
striking at the nerve centers of the modern state. Protessor 

McKinley is, of course, no fascist—indeed, he is full of anxiety 

for the safety of democracy—but his own contribution to social 

theory is characterized by similar emphasis upon the purely 
mechanical factors in history. There appears to be developing 

a mechanical interpretation of history. 

Professor McKinley seeks to maintain the thesis that the 
existence of democracy since the days of the Greek hoplite has 
always depended upon the dominance of a citizen infantry in 
military organization. Infantry and democracy, cavalry and 
autocracy are correlatives. Thus democracy was impossible in 
the Middle Ages because the knight bestrode Western Christen- 
dom with his highly expensive charger and accoutrement, which 
were quite beyond the economic reach of the common man. 
With the substitution, however, of a citizen army for mercenary 
forces, democracy revived. Popular government was assured 
by the fact that the minute man could seize his relatively inex- 
pensive musket. The triumph of fascism is now to be feared 
precisely because modern war equipment, such as the tank, which 
presumably may be roughly equilibrated to the charger, is now 
beyond the means of the average citizen, and the dominance of 
the infantry in the modern army seems very much in doubt. 
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Perhaps the first reaction of the gentle reader will be to 
forth to buy himself the proper colored shirt. But then 
rain he may reflect that Professor McKinley, confounding 
se with effect, has overlooked many things. The importance 
the invention of particular forms of arms may be readily 
ceded—as a single factor. But is not democracy supposed to 
.ve had some connection with other inventions, such as print- 
7? In other words, is not democracy determined by a whole 
mplex of factors, economic, political, and cultural? Should 


t not be possible to devise some forms of political control over 


military machine? Are not even the most complex and ex- 


ensive military weapons operated by the common man? Would 


,ot the highly mechanized modern army be particularly menaced 


} 


the possibility of civilian revolt? Under modern industrial 
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grip even a calloused imagination, and a love story as tender | 
as ever lingered in memory, with the recent Spanish revolution __ | 
as a colorful, dramatic background! 
“One of the most interesting novels from England in recent 
“Far and away the best novel of the weck, brilliantly written, 
exciting to the point of melodrama! He has more wit, color, 
humor and poetry than most of his contemporaries. If any- 


thing, he is too rich, too generous. There are pages on music 
in this book which could have been written by few other 


it all bookstores 
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important than 
the equipment in the field, and is not the concept ot the 
in arms an indubitable reality no matter what form of tactics 
s adopted? At any rate, does history always repeat itself? 
Finally, even if the overwhelming importance of a citizen in- 


fantry be conceded, will it plav a negligible role in the future? 


- ; : 
conditions is not the service ot supply even more 


nation 


The military experts disagree; many would not deprive the com 

mon man of his inalienable privilege of serving as cannon todder, 
Professor Beard’s introduction to Professor McKinley's 

book exhibits consummate tact. He dwells upon the 


importance of the problem of controlling military power. He 


general 


just hints that perhaps Professor McKinley has neglected the 
nfluence of ideas in the evolution of democracy. 
WILLIAM SPAGLE 





: ane interested in the 
new proletarian fiction 
should stop and take notice. It is 
the most vivid and convincing of 
recent working-class novels.” 
—says The Saturday Review of 
Literature in a lengthy feature 
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The Great Depression 
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The Art of Poetry 


A Tearless Glass. 


Louis Grudin. 


Covici-Friede. $2. 


HE eighteen poems which compose this book are prefaced 


by an essay, as pompous as it is erudite, entitled Poetry 


ind Causal Symbolism. The author defines causal symbol 


m as “the limitation of the references of items as items of the 


in which they are ordered, aside from whatever refer- 
items may have beyond their correlation in such 
heme . He 


worthy of being set in italics, that “we can make a causal 


asserts further, in words which seem to him 


process, 


[ And this in fact is just what we do when we perform 
He pouts his lip at the art-for-art’s-sakers, 


dismisses, more respectfully, the 


i work of art.” 
Marxian critics, and concludes 
“the critical task is . .. to discern the different 
human practices as fields of causal symbolism, as distinct logics, 
ind to master the arts of translation.”” I am not at all sure 
that I have succeeded in disentangling his meaning from the 
wrappings of an arid, abstract, and intricate diction, but if | 
do understand him, Mr. Grudin is saying that the artist im 
poses order upon the buzzing, blooming confusion of experience; 
that the phenomenon produced by his deliberate effort is com- 
plex and unique; and that this result is to be judged as an 
j | 


entity and with regard to the peculiar laws of its formation. 
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If you would know the facts which must underlie any con- 
ideration of America’s economic life—if you would know 


hilosophic basis of the rf lern state—two recent books 
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will be revealing to you 


In 1934, the administration instituted the National Survey 


of Potential Product Capacity under the direction of Harold 
Loeb. This fact-finding commission traced the flow of com- 
modities from raw material through all the intervening stages 
the finished product. To correlate the mass of facts gathered 
by the survey, a master chart was drawn up which shows how 
productive capacity of America relates to the needs of 
he people 
The Chart of Plenty by Harold Loeb and Associates ($2.50) 
reveals the implication of these facts. It clearly demomstrates 
that by utilizing its full capacity, our present productive sys- 
em could afford every family in the United States the equiva- 
lent, in goods and services, of $4,370 annually. Here is the 
incontrovertible answer to the much-debated question-—"“How 
f h can Ar rica really produce ? Here, too, are th basic 
fa fora | momen problems 
Harold J. Laski heen for years a leader of progressive 
thought in Eneland and a member of the Labour Party “Brains 
I The State in 1 ry and Practice ($3.00) is a schol- 
' hallenging presentation of Mr. Laski’s views on the | 
md ats future HI ontends that the power of the state 
W rests. in the last analysis, on coercion, and he shows how and 
it ive powel wicl lin favor of those who con 
' fy lie tron. He makes clear how, when 
| the unpropertied feel that they are receiving less than the | 
producti mts capable of giving them, conflict is inevi 
} table Finall he shows, by 





ference to recent historical 
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With a Pretace on the Art of Poetry. By 






This is no great news, although at the present juncture it js 
worth restating, as is Mr. Grudin’s repetition of the currently 
disregarded fact that the degree in which the ‘ 
of a literary work is achieved “depends upon the degree jn 
Van Wyck Brooks said 
the same thing some years ago with a cogency lacking in Mr 
Grudin’s lucubrations, and more recently Ezra Pound ob- 
served: “Writers as such have a definite social function, ex 
actly proportioned to their ability as writers.” Indeed, one 
might remark that the critical utility of Mr. Grudin’s essay 
would be greater were it more satisfactory as literature. 

The handful of poems which follow are uneven in quality, 
but worthy of respect as sincere transcripts of experience. The 
author wants an ear for cadence and studs his free verse with 
Some phrases seem the result of a mere 
Vague echoes of T. S. Eliot play 
hide-and-seek with reminiscences of Maxwell Bodenheim’s 
lyric style, and the result is not a happy one. Among the most 
successful poems are three at the beginning of the book: Word, 
a poem about death which evades obviousness; Camera, a 
sardonic exclamation of pity; and Idle Noon, the conclusion of 
which triumphs over the heavy imagery of its opening. The 
portrait of Horace Gregory is oversimplified and the Homage 
to S. C. a piece of venomous baroque. Numbers 3 and 10 of 
Youth, 1920, are more vivid than the other panels in a picture 
that is scarcely as ample as its title implies. 

BABETTE DEUTSCH 


‘social utility 


which its literary purpose is realized.” 


obtrusive rhymes. 
childish desire to startle. 


Drama 
Shaw for Shaw’s Sake 


HE most recent plays by Bernard Shaw are commonly 
It may be that 

they are, but as I watched the latest unfold upon the 
stage of the Guild Theater I found myself not only very 
genuinely diverted but suddenly possessed of a brand-new theory 
to account for the rambling character which “The Simpleton 
of the Unexpected Isles” shares with “The Apple Cart” and 
“Too True to Be Good.” That theory is as follows: Bernard 
Shaw is not senile, but merely come at last to the point where 
he feels justified in doing exactly as he likes. For nearly fifty 


regarded as the products of senility. 


years he courted the public in his own indirect way, sweating 
over the dificult problem of expressing himself in terms it 
would accept, and shaping his unconventional plays into some- 
thing remotely resembling the conventional form. Then, at 
about three score and ten, he realized that there was no reason 
why he should bother himself any longer. The public be 
He would write exactly what he found it fun to 
write and leave it in the form it happened to be in when it 
ceased to be fun to work on. 

Now it is not easy for a confirmed puritan like Mr. Shaw 
to become irresponsible, even at an advanced age; but as soon 
as he achieved one irresponsibility he achieved another. There 
had always been a playful and a mystic side to his nature, but 
what we may call the Beatrice and Sidney Webb side was 
always getting in the way of both. Though his natural impulse 
was to write a farce about God, conscience warned him of 
his duty to consider the abuses of landlordism, and for half 
a century he forced himself to be what he—if no one else— 
fondly believed to be practical. At last, however, he has freed 
himself from the fetish of practicality. 


damned. 





As he announced in 
“Too True to Be Good,” world affairs have now got beyond 
the point where even he could arrange them. He is convinced 
at last that mankind is damned beyond hope of redemption, 
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| the conviction has taken a great weight off his mind. Since 
there is no need to keep up th: 
“can explain anything to 


ing could be of any use, 
rt to be useful. The man who 
ody and who enjoys doing it” 
ilses. He talks copiously and vivaciously about everything 

ndulges in horseplay to his heart’s content. True, 
the subjects which occur to him are political and moral. 
t they are no longer supposed to have any practical bearing 
inything. In so far as satire persists, it is no longer directed 
specific abuses which the author is hoping to correct but, 
- much classical satire, is merely disinterested comment upon 
and stupidity of the human race. In 
They ar 


gives way to his profoundest 


some 


4 


folly, perverseness, 
er words, these later plays are not tracts at all. 
oly Shaw for Shaw’s sake. 

‘The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles” is the least 
ous of the three late plays, and to me—though not, ap 
rently, to most of my colleagues—it is consistently enter 
ng. For that, a good deal of credit must go to the Guild, 

ch has provided a delightful series uf fanciful settings by 
Lee Simonson and a cast so rich that, besides Nazimova and 
smney Brent in the featured roles, it provides for secondary 
rts such first-rate performers as Rex O'Malley and McKay 
Morris. Mr. Brent especially is a delight to watch as the 
eerful Simpleton, and there never was a play so bad that it 
uld not be worth seeing if he were in it. But I insist that 
\ir. Shaw’s text is diverting too, and that the only way in 
hig h an intelligent spectator can prevent himself from enjoying 

s by doing what intelligent spectators at Shaw plays have 
ways been told to do, namely, try to discover its serious 
It is true that all sorts of things which have a 
‘cious air of “significance” happen. A group of English men 
nd women form with two Orientals a polygamous-polyandrous 
mily for the purpose of producing perfect children, only to 
liscover that the said children have impeccable artistic con 
-a defect which their 


ining. 


ences but no moral consciences at all- 
irents propose to rectify by crossing the two females with 
the clergyman-simpleton, whose father had raised him on syn- 
hetic nitrogen exclusively; England attempts to secede from 
- Empire in order to regain her independence; Judgment Day 
wae by a conventional Sunday School angel who ex- 
plains that the damned—that is, the useless—will simply fade 
iway, and then asks to be directed to a convenient flat roof 
from which he can make a take-off. It is also true that every 
now and then one or another of the characters begins some 
vatic utterance which seems for the moment to be about to 
embody the “lesson” of the play—as, for example, when one 
innounces that we must always have wars because only by 
wars can the world be changed, even though, of course, the 
changes made are never the ones intended; or when, at the 
ery end, the priestess proclaims that though poor foolish men 
ire always seeking security, the only things they ever get are 
something very much better, namely, wonder and adventure. 
But for all this and for all a very great deal more, I do not 
believe that the play has any consistent thesis or any coherent 
Mr. Shaw, who used to be accused of being a 
divertingly naughty young man when he was really so earnest 
about nearly everything, has become a divertingly naughty old 
man at last, though no one seems willing to admit the fact, 
and “The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles” ought to be 
highly entertaining to any intelligent person who is willing to 
take it as the vaudeville that it is. Of course if Mr. Shaw 
should ever hear of this interpretation he would reply that the 


body of ideas. 


“ays 
play is, on the contrary, the most carefully constructed as well 


as the most clear and most deadly serious of all his works. 
But, then, Mr. Shaw once insisted that the “Ring” of Wagner 
“Das Kapital.” 
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play it one-half so charmingly as Elisabeth Bergner. 
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With Jane Cowl as a charming embodiment of 
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Films 
“Sequoia” 


P I 4“ HE spirit of Rousseau, wafted across the centuries and 
settling over the almost virgin wilds of the Sierra 
Nevadas, is quite clearly to be detected in “Sequoia,” 

which has opened to as robust a chorus of approbation as any 
picture this season. Belonging to the class of films which 
endeavor to initiate us into the mysteries of the animal king. 
dom, it is also, in its way, a lesson in the manner in which 
man has broken “nature’s social union.” Its story is based 
on the not too credible friendship that grows up between two 
foundlings of the mountain forest—a young puma and a fawn. 
The orphans are rescued by the young daughter of a nature- 
loving author and sheltered in her cabin until the naturally 
repressed instincts of the more savage of the two make him a 
menace to the other human inhabitants of the region. But their 
beautiful friendship continues even after they have been allowed 
to roam and gambol at will through the giant California red- 
woods. The climax occurs when the puma, now a formidable 
representative of his species, leaps to the rescue of his friend, 
the deer, just as the latter is about to be shot by a dastardly 
huntsman. All this is of course too crudely sentimental, too 
much an affair for the children, to be taken very seriously; 
and one can hardly be expected to be upset by the propagandist 
implications that the state of California should have more and 
better game laws. The picture will appeal for different rea- 
sons to former Boy Scouts, legislators, professional hikers, and 
vegetarians. But it is only fair to say that it will at the same 
time appeal to those people for whom the simple movements of 
animals in action provide a welcome relief from the rendition 
of major human emotions by some of our more distinguished 
Hollywood actors. Despite the slight evidence of any real 
plastic sense on the part of either director or camera man, the 
natural line and movement of the animals in certain scenes— 
one might mention in particular the scaling of a high-walled 
corral by a whole herd of deer—give to the picture occasional 
moments of the purest abstract beauty. It is, in a word, the 
sort of picture whose sole reward is for the eye—a description 
which is not altogether complimentary perhaps but would be 
even less so in a season that offered anything more. 

In a fortnight that has seen two filmed recruiting posters 
for the United States marines, a version of one of Robert 
Nathan’s novels with Janet Gaynor in the principal role, and 
a blurred French print of “Topaze,” the only encouraging news 
that can be reported is that “Chapayev” is in its seventh week 
at the Cameo. To see this Soviet film for a second or third 
time is a considerably more exciting experience than to see any 
of the newer Hollywood offerings for a first time. But that is 
far from being the tribute that it deserves from the dis- 
heartened wanderer through the waste land of the current 
Broadway screen world. WiLuiam Troy 
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